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The Work and Character of the Rev. Thomas A. 
Hyde, ‘B.D., A.M. 


President of the American Institute of Phrenology. 


By THE EpiTor. 


Among the 
men whose aim 
in life is for 
progress, and 
whose desire is 
to improve the 
world by exert- 
ing a personal 
influence over 
those with 
whom they 
come in contact, 
is the Rev. 
Thomas A. 
Hyde. He is a graduate of Harvard 
University, an Episcopalian minister, 
and president of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology. These do not 
make up the sum total, by any means, 
of the work of this gentleman, for he 
is a distinguished writer, an excellent 
teacher, an eloquent speaker, and an 
interesting lecturer. 

Though his church is not in as 
prominent a locality as the “Little 
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Church Around the Corner,” yet it is 
a practical and influential centre on 
Long Island, and during a recent visit 


that we made to this locality, to assist 
him in one of his entertainments in aid 
of one of the funds of his parish lec- 
ture-room, we were gratified to find that 
he is surrounded by an _ influential 
circle of friends, and that his church 
is the centre of so much useful work. 
He has supplied through his parish 
room accommodation for lectures to be 
given and entertainments to be ar- 
ranged which will attract the young 
and old of the locality, and he gives 
them suitable entertainment of a de- 
sirable and healthy character, which 
could not be supplied elsewhere in the 
surrounding locality. 

It was, therefore, at this time that 
we were able to gage the influence of 
the character of our sketch. He is a 
worthy successor, as president of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, of 
those who have ably filled the presi- 
dential chair before him. Seldom do 
we find in one personality—and that 
personality a minister—one possessed 
of so varied a character; or, in other 
words, one capable of doing so many 
lines of work, and of filling so many 
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important positions. To be a minister 
of the gospel nowadays is a very differ- 
ent thing from the time when Beecher 
first commenced his ministerial career. 
But in Mr. Hyde we have the combined 
power of many men, and his portraits 
will give the student of human charac- 
ter an idea for what the man really 
stands. 

In the first place, he has a strong 
and healthy organization. The life- 
giving elements are very evident in his 
capacious chest, his broad shoulders, 
his breadth of head, his prominent 
chin, and even in the lower lobe of his 
ear. He is able to generate life as fast 
as he uses it, and this is saying a great 
deal, because he never spares himself 
in his work. He is not a man to think 
of himself before the work that has to 
be accomplished, and consequently he is 
in his element when he has a little 
more to do than he can easily accom- 
plish, when he has to superintend the 
carrying out of many departments of 
work. 

He could fill the ministerial position 
of an important central church where 
there was a theological college for 
young men, an orphanage for children, 
district visiting, an important yearly 
lecture program to arrange, and a 
dozen other interests to foster. Nor is 
this too much to say after the practical 
work he has accomplished where he is, 
in bringing the church out of chaos 
and adding a fine Parish Room, be- 
sides much detail work. 

His brain is a particularly active 
one. He generates life, energy, and 
executive power from its basilar por- 
tion, but this is stimulated by the sym- 
pathy of the moral region, all the 
faculties of which are strongly repre- 
sented. So intensely sympathetic is he 
that he often forgets himself in work- 
ing out the avenues of thought that 
are suggested to him by his own orig- 
inality of mind, as well as by the in- 
strumentality of others. 

His conscientious scruples stand sec- 
ond to none in all the factors that 
unite to make him the man he is. He 
is exceedingly sensitive concerning his 
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duty and obligations to others, and he 
is just as marked in his handling of a 
subject that requires the expression of 
honor and sincerity of character where 
others are concerned. Hence, in lay- 
ing down moral laws he will express 
his moral rectitude of character and 
will inspire others to think of their 
duty toward themselves, their neigh- 
bors, and their Creator. 

His mentality shows that he pos- 
sesses large Hope; in fact, this faculty 
expresses itself in everything he un- 
dertakes to do. He not only works 
with a will, but with a feeling of op- 
timism, and believes that things will 
turn out some day, some way, all right. 
He does not leave things for Provi- 
dence to carry out, for he is alive to 
the importance of any work that he 
undertakes to do. 

Spirituality is another factor which 
largely enters into his mental composi- 
tion. He is capable of seeing the spir- 
itual interpretation of subjects and in 
drawing out the credulity and faith of 
others in partially developed truths. 
He is a man to inspire confidence, for 
he marshals his facts with telling ef- 
fect, and interprets the spiritual side 
of a subject in no uncertain way. 

He is resolute, firm, and persevering 
in everything he gives‘himself to do; 
in fact, he is a reliable and tenacious 
worker, and what he does has the 
stamp of importance about it, which 
others recognize when they meet him. 

His forehead is quite philosophic in 
its contour. It is full in the upper 
region; hence he is able to cope with 
problems, to understand philosophies, 
and to work out problems of an intri- 
cate nature. Had he a retreating fore- 
head it would not be possible for him 
to surround a subject so completely as 
he does, and be known for the clearness 
of his utterances and the choice of lan- 
guage~that he selects. It will be no- 
ticed that his forehead is broad as well 
as high, and on the outer angle the 
organ of Wit gives him a keen sense of 
humor which lightens his repartee, and 
enables him to show the sunlight com- 
ing down over the hills of facts, and 
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prevents him from becoming monoto- 
nous or tedious as a speaker. The light 
and shade of his oratory are so finely 
combined that every one can listen to 
his addresses with profit, and carry 
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away the kernels of truth that he 
blends in all his addresses. 

The organ of Language is well de- 
veloped, and is very much in evidence 
in his character. It displays itself un- 
der his eyes, and gives fulness and 
roundness to the upper part of his face 
under the lower eyelids. We might say 
here that he has expressive eyes that 
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indicate intensity of mind, fervor of 
spirit, and sympathetic interest in the 
affairs of his fellow men. Lan e 
to him is his vehicle of thought which 
enables him to penetrate the depths of 
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philosophic and scientific subjects. It 
is as valuable to him as steam to the 
engine, and he uses it with marked ef- 
fect. Few men are more copious in 
their use of language and are able to 
express their thoughts with more tell- 
ing effect. No one misunderstands the 
bent of his meaning or the current of 
his thought, for his intellect is suffi- 
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ciently balanced to give him a scien- 
tific trend of mind as well as a leaning 
toward speculative philosophy. 

Through his perceptive faculties he 
is intensely anxious to substantiate all 
that he believes ; consequently he brings 
facts to bear upon the theories that he 
first traces out in his addresses, ser- 
mons, or speeches, and then drives 
home his truths with uncontrovertible 
facts, and clinches his arguments with 
illustrations that are as bright as they 
are trenchant and forcible. Wherever 
he goes he gathers knowledge, and 
stores it up for future use. 

He remembers people and is able to 
varry in his mind’s eye the forms and 
outlines of things. Hence he could 
furnish a house with articles without 
measuring each article beforehand, and 
could tell what each one represented in 
form, height, length, and depth. 

He has mental order, hence should 
be able to draw from his storehouse 
of knowledge well-balanced arguments 
which he is able to set forth with a 
strict sense of their importance, and 
builds up a discourse in such a way as 
to present a perfect picture before the 
minds of his hearers concerning any 
topic that he treats. His Order unites 
with Ideality and Constructiveness, as 
well as with Comparison and Causal- 
ity, and through this combination he is 
able to see the different bearings of a 
subject. 

The organ of Human Nature is lo- 
cated where the hair parts from the 
centre of the forehead, and in Mr. 
Hyde we find a large development of 
this faculty. It must have given him 
for years past an insight into character 
which he has displayed in his writings 
as well as in his handling of men. 
Few persons, we believe, have had more 
experience in handling a greater vari- 
ety of men than Mr. Hyde, and in his 
travels abroad he must have culled a 
rich experience, for his head shows his 
power to interpret human character in 
a decided way. 

As a student at Harvard University 
he was often appealed to by his pro- 
fessor of psychology, William James, 
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who was interested in Mr. Hyde’s 
knowledge of human character as un- 
derstood by Phrenology, and few 
stronger or more earnest supporters 
of the science have ever filled the posi- 
tion of a preacher than Mr. Hyde. In 
this respect he resembles the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, as also in the 
length of his upper lip, the full, elo- 
quent eye, and the lower part of his 
face from his lips downward. 

As a writer he is a man of no ordi- 
nary capacity, and his fluency of Jan- 
guage, his force of argument, and his 
practical ideas have served him in good 
stead. Any one who has read his 
“Christ the Orator,” his “System of 
Elocution and Oratory,” and “The 
Study of Character,” will bear us out 
in the above statement. He is just as 
fluent a writer as a speaker. He never 
lacks for a word, and finishes off each 
sentence with fine periods. He resem- 
bles in style of speech the Rev. Mr. 
Puncheon, that eloquent English di- 
vine, and in temperament he makes a 
fine contrast to the Rev. Dr. Hillis, of 
Brooklyn; the Rev. Frederick Camp- 
bell, of London, and General Booth, 
of the Salvation Army. 

He is a broad churchman, a liberal 
thinker, an analytical writer, and an 
upholder of the truth as he sees it. 
He is fearless as an exponent of par- 
tially accepted, though practically dem- 
onstrated truths; hence he makes an 
excellent champion and an eloquent 
debater. He is more logical than many 
preachers, has more fire than Archdea- 
con Farrar, and resembles in more ways 
than one the late preacher of Trinity 
Church, Boston—Phillips Brooks. In 
his energy he largely reminds us of 
the Rev. Charles Spurgeon, of London, 
and in the carrying power of his voice, 
which is deep and strong, he recalls 
the late Rev. Joseph Parker, of Lon- 
don. 

He has an active social brain, and is 
quite attached to children, and in his 
parish on Long Island he attracts a 
great many young people to his Sun- 
day-school, his annual festivals, and 
vearly entertainments, who in their 
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turn help him in his work. By the 
Brooklyn papers we find that in the 
summer months his congregations 
often include distinguished senators, 


statesmen, orators, and __ politicians, 
and other guests from the Oriental 


and Manhattan hotels, such as Senator 
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Platt, Senator and Mrs. Chauncey 
M. Depew, Sir Thomas Lipton, L. 
Oakley Rhinelander, and eminent for- 
eigners. Thus throughout the year 
Mr. Hyde’s versatility of talent is 
constantly being tested to its utmost 
limit. 


Phrenology, Its Mission: ‘*To the People, For the 


People.’ 


> 


By Prof. T. Timson, F.B.P.S., Eng. 


It is good to return to our old 
acquaintance of the Journal, after 
much travel and weary wandering 
among the busy haunts of men and 
women and children, after treading 
the streets of the smoky cities, diving 
into the slums and alleys of the poor 
and visiting the mansions of the 
wealthy. I have been down into the 
bowels of the earth, 400 yards down; 
and every morning and night shifts of 
hardy men, youths, and boys go down 
into these pits, these dungeons of 
manual servitude, to labor on their 
backs, on their sides, on their knees, 
or face downward, in water from run- 
ning springs, leaking into the shafts, 
through chinks in the rocks, dribble, 
dribble, dribble cold water, soaking the 
slack upon which the worker hits with 
pick in hand, hewing out our coal, 
darkness, dreariness, monotony, day by 
day; long hours of incessant toil deep 
down, dark, dismal and here in the 
primary elementary labor and toil, as 
in the elementary labor on the soil, 
as in the occupation of the ploughman 
or quarry labor; we find different apti- 
tudes, different capacities, of adapta- 
bility, many varied and distinct feat- 
ures of different types of men, youths, 
and boys. You would be astonished to 
see such a mixed medley of horses of 
so many different types-and species all 
engaged in the one department of 
feline labor as dray-horses. 

Imagine such a confusion as hunt- 





ers, racers, cart-horses, dray-horses, 
varriage-horses, horses small, horses 
large, ponies of all kinds, and all these 
parading off to the one kind of labor. 
The hunter would look ridiculous and 
the race-horse absurd in the shafts of 
Midland Railway drays with a high, 
heavy load on behind. Yet this is ex- 
actly typical of the absurd picture of 
the motley crowd we witness going 
down to the bowels of the earth to do 
penance for ignorance, and the deplor- 
able indifference to “natural human se- 
lection” of typical capacity and adap- 
tation of the species. Yonder is a tall, 
thin, lean, lank youth; next is a short, 
broad, thick-set fellow, fair and hearty, 
a son of Saxon race. Fresh air, sun- 
light, and travel is his proclivity; he 
will worry, chafe, and fret in the dark- 
ness of the pit, and the former, lean, 
pale youth needs lighter labor or he 
will exhaust and suffer and die and 
thus the survival of the fittest” holds 
the sway even among men. All men 
differ at their birth and are born with 
the stamp of ancestral typical consti- 
tutions in keeping with the native de- 
velopment of the race from which they 
evolve. Individual types and distinct 
species, ethnology or “types of differ- 
ent races of mankind,” one man’s rec- 
reation is another man’s toil and sla- 
very, because of the different nature, 
constitution, and brain development 
and capacity in different gifts. Now, 
where these and all other men, women, 
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and children selected by the fact of 
their difference of species and adapta- 
tion for distinct and different pursuits, 
as are our horses, cattle, poultry, and 
pigeons especially, we should have an 
immense salvage in the efforts and 
energy wasted in endeavoring to suc- 
ceed in occupations for which one 
after several years of effort and ap- 
prenticeship discovers absolute in- 
adaptability and failure. I venture 
this proposition without fear of possi- 
bility of contradiction that no person 
ever succeeded in any occupation with- 
out a natural adaptation to that spe- 
cial and particular pursuit, providing 
he or she had to depend upon their own 
resources. A capitalist may engage 
brains to do the work and his business 
indirectly succeeds, but no man can do 
all things equally well even though he 
applies an equivalent effort and time 
in each direction of attention. No 
two children are exactly alike in body, 
brain, or mental capacity, hence the 
laws differentiation of human species, 
and we can no more hope for salvation 
in the labor markets overcrowding nor 
the religious and temperance or politi- 
cal reformers to meet this great and 
universal inadaptability than to ex- 
pect any one method to apply to all 
the other orders of creation. 

We are frequently told that drunk- 
enness is the cause of most of the 
crime, poverty, and sin in our time, 
but one who knows, after years of 
mission work in hamlet, village, town, 
and city, including London, east and 
west, affirms that there are slums and 
dens of human habitation where sel- 
dom any drink of the nature of alcohol 
ever enters. And again if wines, whis- 
keys, champagnes, and choice cigars 
are good and necessary for the com- 
fort of the wealthy, I maintain beer, 
beef, and ’baccy .is equally good and 
needful for the poor in equivalent 
proportion with their status in stern 
‘life. If not, let the wealthy abandon 


the evil first and teach the poor the 
virtue of bestowing example on weak- 
er fellows. I 


maintain aleohol is 
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unnecessary to any man or woman 
and only a waste of energy and power 
to produce it, when so many need the 
absolute necessities of life. 

The great primary factor in the un- 
employed is the undeniable inadapta- 
bility to the vocations to which they 
have been applied and in which they 
have failed and become wastrels on the 
street. I have seen youths and men 
unemployed through fires, through 
strikes, lockouts, etc., and they of par- 
ticular capacity turned by force of 
accident and circumstances into chan- 
nels previously strange to them; have 
found a true sphere for their native 
abilities and made not a laborer of a 
lower order in mill or factory but a 
man of distinguished capacity. With- 
out the accident, fire, or lockout no 
one would have known the other 
gifts. 

Now, sir, Phrenology claims to be 
the only means of readjusting this 
state of affairs. It is capable of se- 
lecting even from infancy the best 
method of training and educating the 
child, and when the time arrives to 
launch it out on the ocean of life, 
occupation, trade, business, or profes- 
sion. Phrenology can and does select 
with scientific certainty the right oc- 
cupation most adapted for the species 
and type of body and brain of the 
youth or maiden, thus saving the 
losses in time, energy, money, and 
spirits defeated with the resultant in- 
difference to try to get along in life, a 
carelessness, a degeneracy, an apathy 
to all future aspirations and to give up 
to fate and misfortune.. Inadaptabil- 
ity is answerable for many bankrupts 
and deceptive, dishonest designs and 
practices, and, alas! suicides in all 
grades of life. In wrong occupations 
men and women meet failure and give 
up hope, abandon life’s struggles by 
suicide. 

Let us give our children at least 
the right and consideration we give 
to our cattle, horses, poultry, and 
pigeons: natural selection in the pur- 
pose they are expected to fulfil. 
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Addresses by Some of the Graduates of the American 
Institute of Phrenology—Class 1905. 


THE TRUE INFLUENCE OF PHRENOLOGY.—THE SALUTATORY. 


By J. THORNLEY. 


Mr. President, 
Honored Faculty, 
Fellow Students, 
and Friends: Wel- 
come. This greet- 
ing will close our 
relations as a class, 
for the time is close 

J. THORNLEY. at hand when we 
must say adieu; 

but in departing to our different homes 
we shall take with us pleasant memo- 
ries of hours well spent and of kind 
associations. Let us remember that 
knowledge always brings its responsi- 
bilities; so as we express our thoughts, 
we are moved to feelings of great joy 
and emotion. As students we have 
been most attentive to all that has 
been said regarding this great science, 
Phrenology. We owe a debt of grati- 
tude to our worthy teachers for the 
truths they have spoken to us from day 
to day; truly, it has been demonstrated 
that the study of mankind is man. 
I shall never forget the first time I 
learned of Phrenology. I was taking 
one of my usual walks through the city, 
when I noticed a number of charts, 
skulls, busts, and casts, that were being 
displayed in the store window. Here 
was a local phrenologist. I seemed to 
be enchanted there and then. I bought 
a number of books on the subject, and 
studied them for a while. I was quite 
a boy at this time, and not until the 
present session did I decide to learn 
more regarding the science. Some of 
my friends asked the question, Why 
have I studied Phrenology? Because 
I love the study of human nature bet- 
ter than anything else, for it leads us 
to the consideration of man, both phys- 
ically and mentally, involving as it 
does anatomy, physiology, hygiene, and 
brain development. My health has not 











been of the best for several years, but 
since I came here I have steadily im- 
proved. If people only understood 
themselves as explained by Phrenology, 
what a vast amount of sorrow and pain 
could be avoided ; for if we would meet 
with success in this life, how impor- 
tant it is that we should have good 
health. We all realize this, but even 
so, how many are there who can say 
they are well balanced in body and 
mind? We have only to look around 
us, and we see extremes on every hand. 
I remember the case of a young lady 
who had a decided preponderance of 
the mental temperament. By that we 
mean that the brain was too large and 
active for the frail body to support. 
She possessed a splendid intellect, and 
had fine abilities as a lecturer; but, 
alas! she was a failure, and suffered 
continually from ill health, until at 
last she died; and why? Because there 
was lack of balance between body and 
mind. She ought to have given up all 
mental effort for a time and given 
strict attention to the physical. She 
needed more sleep, plain but nourishing 
food, moderate exercise, and plenty of 
fresh air; but, like many others, she 
did not understand the laws of her 
being, for the brain acts upon the body, 
and in return the body affects the mind. 
This is in accord with the principles 
of Phrenology; and if the majority of 
people only realized this, knowing their 
strength as well as their weakness, they 
would know how to proceed in order to 
gain, not only health but the road to 
success and happiness. Hence the fa- 
miliar saying, “A sound mind in a 
sound body.” So the first great lesson 
Phrenology teaches us, then, is how to 
live. We next come to a type of indi- 
vidual with what is known as a motive 
temperament. They are rather tall, 
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have large, prominent bones, broad 
chest, angular features, and a firm, de- 
termined expression in the face. I 
well remember a gentleman of this 
type: he is full of steam and energy; 
he is restless to a degree; he moves 
quickly; is always in a hurry; swal- 
lows his food too quick; scarcely takes 
time to sleep. Here we see excess; and, 
though he has been obliged to put him- 
self under the care of a physician for 
stomach trouble, he does not improve. 
Here, again, is a case for the Phrenolo- 
gist. It is not medicine he needs, but 
rest ; he ought to give the body a chance 
by controlling his too great activity; in 
this way he can restore his exhausted 
vitality, and consequently his health. 
We might also speak of the vital tem- 
perament when cultivated to excess: 
naturally hopeful, fond of friends and 
the good things of the table, they are 
often led into excess by high living, 
with the result that disease often at- 
tacks them in the form of gout, rheu- 
matism, heart trouble, and apoplexy. 
But we all need vitality, we all need 
a well-developed physical structure, as 
well as a good brain; but the great evil 
lies in excess in any direction; so let 
our motto be, moderation in all things. 
Phrenology also teaches us that “the 
brain is the organ of the mind,” and 
that there is a plurality of the mental 
faculties; so we have the intellectual, 
moral, and aspiring faculties, as well 
as the social and selfish. Some of the 
faculties may be well developed, while 
some are not, and, strange as it may 
seem, very few people thoroughly know 
themselves; so we sometimes see farm- 
ers who ought to be ministers, and min- 
isters who would make better farmers ; 
another may be educating himself to be 
a physician instead of a mechanic. So 
we can readily understand why there 
are so many failures in life, and the 
value of Phrenology in all we think 
and do. It is gratifying to know that 
its principles are being more generally 
recognized by the scientist and physi- 
cians, but we shall not rest content un- 
til it is firmly established in the school 
as a potent factor in education; in this 
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way we shall reach the children and 
the home, the place where our educa- 
tion begins; in this way Phrenology 
will become more generally accepted 
and understood; and when this time 
has arrived, we shall rise to the true 
dignity of manhood and womanhood, 
and the great evil of divorce will van- 
ish from our land; there will be less 
graft in politics, less crime and cruelty ; 
our asylums will not be filled, our jails 
crowded. Phrenology is the friend of 
all mankind; it will help us to over- 
come our fears and failings, our selfish- 
ness and greed; it points us the way 
to self-culture and usefulness, thus fill- 
ing the divine law of destiny. And so, 
fellow students, as we are about to pass 
into the busy world of activity and 
strife, may we speak a word of encour- 
agement for those who shall follow in 
our footsteps. Let us be mindful of 
the noble ideals that have been pre- 
sented to us, and try to keep the name 
of Phrenology unblemished before the 
world. May we be imbued with the 
courage and fortitude like unto those 
gone before, for it is these shining 
lights who have made these sessions 
possible—all honor to them! Words 
fail to express our gratitude to the 
members of the faculty for their kind- 
ness and efficient service rendered to us. 
Dr. Drayton was always received with 
pleasure by the class, and through his 
geniality and noble work he has won 
our admiration and respect. Dr. 
Brandenburg, an able scholar and 
genial spirit, has presented his lectures 
on hygiene in a masterful way. It is 
such souls as these who leave their 
mark on the annals of time. And Dr. 
Gardner’s work was as fascinating as 
it was practical, in the way he clothes 
his anatomical structures with life and 
interest. Rev. Dr. Hyde’s lectures on 
“Elocution and Oratory” were deserv- 
edly appreciated and enjoyed, and were 
in perfect accord with the principles 
of Phrenology. There are other teach- 
ers * whose talents and acquirements 


* Dr. McGuire, Dr. King, Dr. Ballard, and 
the Rev. Josiah Adams. 
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have greatly contributed to our instruc- 
tion. Miss Fowler, who has been our 
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guide and friend, a beacon light to all, have 


that we have begun to look upon her 
as the mother of Phrenology—we hope 
to meet her again, if not here, in the 
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just rewards. 
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land of souls, where all shall meet their 
And now farewell. 


We 
and 


blessing; let us go forth, casting our 
bread upon the waters in our effort to 
uplift and help mankind. 


The Importance of Phrenology in the Right Selec- 





F. C. SMALL, 


tally, to fill. 


years. 


dustrious. 


sitions in life. 





work 


We find people 
all around us strug- 
gling to so arrange 
their affairs that 
they may change 
their position for 
one which _ they 
think themselves 
better suited, either 
physically or men- 
Many people are doing 
work which is drudgery to them. 

It is not an uncommon occurrence 
to have a friend tell you that their 
work is so unpleasant to them that it 
seems as if they must give it up, and 
yet these people are often compelled by 
circumstances to do this same work for 
Some will say that they have 
visited many places where a large num- 
ber of people were employed, and have 
found them happy, contented, and in- 
This might seem the case 
to a casual observer being railroaded 
through some of the large manufactur- 
ing establishments of the country, but 
if he is not too much engrossed with 
the mechanical wonders presented for 
his inspection, he must have noticed a 
great many people who by nature seem 
fitted to fill much more responsible po- 
I think he could hardly 
have failed to notice some broken down 
in health, but clinging bravely to their 
an occupation for which many 
of them were entirely unsuited. As 
you get better acquainted with the peo- 
ple about you, and this one and that 
one confide their little secret plans to 
better themselves, you will find that a 
great many have made a serious mis- 


By F. C. SMALL. 
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aged for years. 
business ability is too often forced into 
it by his parents, and out of it by his 
creditors a few years later. 
the son to stay at home on the farm, 
regardless of the son’s liking or talent ; 
others believe that every boy should 
not consider 
whether he has any particular mechan- 
ical ability or not. 

How often have you heard a mother 
say (when the child was hardly able 
to walk), that she was going to make 
a minister or doctor of her son ? 

Perhaps nature has fitted the boy for 
a farmer or contractor. 
It matters little how a person hap- 


a_ trade, 


tion of a Position in Life. 


take in starting out in life. 
only in the trades that we find people 
changing from one thing to another, 
but in the professions as well. 

We hear of a man educated for a 
doctor or lawyer being in the pulpit, 
and occasionally such a radical change 
as a minister giving up the pulpit for 
the stage. 

Why do they not choose in the be- 
ginning an occupation which would be 
congenial to them and suited to their 
physical condition ? 

This would indeed save much valu- 
able time, and perhaps a great deal of 
suffering, if they could do so, but in 
many cases they are unable to wisely 
choose an occupation, and perhaps 
those to whom they go for advice know 
little or nothing of their qualifications. 
A father looks anxiously forward to the 
time when his son will be ready to re- 
lieve him of the responsibilities of a 
business which he has successfully man- 


It is not 


The son who has no 


but 


do 


Some want 
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pened to make a mistake in the choice 
of a pursuit. The important question 
is, how can we help them, and prevent 
others from getting into the same un- 
fortunate position ? 

Phrenology offers a preventive for a 
large per cent of these cases, and as- 
sistance to those who are so unfortu- 
nate. Does it not seem strange that a 
science so broad, so necessary to the 
elevation of mankind, should receive so 
little attention from the general public ? 

What a great relief it wouid be to 
parents who have been looking forward 
to the time when their children should 
start out into the world, to know that 
they had chosen the pursuit for which 
they were best adapted. How great 
must be the anguish of parents who 
have planned and toiled, and in some 
cases almost given up life itself that 
a child might be fitted for a certain 
calling in life, when the child fails or 
breaks down in health? The burden 
of those entrusted with the care of chil- 
dren would be much lightened if they 
would either make a study of Phrenol- 
ogy or take their children to some com- 
petent Phrenologist. 

In this way they would learn much 
of the child’s temperament and tenden- 
cies which they have been unable to ac- 
count for before, and be able to pro- 
ceed with the assurance that they are 
leading the child in the right direction. 

If, when they are ready to take up 
a life work, they would do so in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the science 
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of Phrenology, we should not find so 
many restless, worn-out, discouraged 
people, for whom life seems to have 


lost all its pleasure. How much more 
our lives would amount to if we were 
engaged in an occupation that would 
call out the best there is in us instead 
of doing something for which we have 
little liking or talent! The health is a 
very important question to consider, in 
whether we are to make life a success 
or a failure. 

How can we expect to have a strong, 
healthy brain with a tired-out, sickly 
body? Phrenology does not only judge 
of the talents which Nature has be- 
stowed upon you, but looks ahead and 
decides the particular branch of the 
pursuit for which you are gifted that 
your health would permit you to follow. 

The benefit to be derived from 
Phrenology is not by any means all 
on the side of the worker, for the em- 
ployer who selects his help by Phre- 
nology will have a more competent, bet- 
ter satisfied, interested class of work- 
ers. Will not the reading of our daily 
papers be enough to convince any one 
that we should be more careful in the 
selection of people to fill positions of 
trust. 

Nature’s laws have to be regarded in 
many other things, why should we ig- 
nore her in so important a matter as 
the choice of a work for life? Certain- 
ly we cannot expect success or happi- 
ness while we are out of harmony with 
the laws which govern our very being. 





The Study of Phrenology as a Help to Teachers. 


By J. C. MAuGANs. 


This is an era of 
specialization in 
learning, but we 
should still remem- 
ber that the com- 





mon study of all 

mankind should be 

man. He is mon- 

J. C. MAUGANS. ! arch of all terres- 
' trial things, and 


While he 


merits first consideration. 


has been making rapid progress in 
many ways, he is yet capable of accom- 
plishing far greater things, and by as- 
certaining and developing his latent 
powers of mind and body, he will be 
sure to reach a much higher plane of 
existence; and all this is implied in 
the word education, a term which sug- 
gests a great deal, when we pause to 
think of its meaning. 

There are more than seventy-five 
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trades and professions, each requiring 
a special education ; but the one that I 
desire to emphasize is the practice of 
Phrenology, which will help in educat- 
ing for all professions, and be of great 
assistance to teachers. 

If the shape of the head and features 
of the face manifest certain shades of 
character, it is plainly to the interest 
of the teacher to understand any ec- 
centricity shown, in order to deal prop- 
erly with each individual pupil. 

If quality of organization can be 
studied independent of the size of the 
head, the actual capacity of the scholar 
can be better judged. 

It is also very important to be able 
to analyze temperaments, and appreci- 
ate the influence they exert over the 
brain, for this will greatly assist in 
understanding the exact nature of chi!- 
dren in the schools. 

To know the signs of a healthy or- 
ganization, and to be efficient in read- 
ing the indications of disease, will pre- 
vent the teacher from calling some 
stupid that might naturally be bright 
under more favorable conditions of 
training and diet. 

Peculiar inclinations for certain hab- 
its of life are much easier discovered 
if the teacher knows how to read human 
nature, and she cannot truly do this 
without being a student of Phrenology. 

The discovery of special talents is of 
vital importance, for many real geni- 
uses but for Phrenology might never 
be found out and encouraged to do 
some noble life work. In short, what- 
ever serves to give the observer a keen 
estimate of humanity is invaluable to 
all teachers and professors. 

All the information that can be 
gained through the study of Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiognomy should be at the 
command of those who are to mold the 
young minds; and they would then 
carry into the schoolroom newer and 
sounder methods of teaching than gen- 
erally prevail to-day, simply because 
each scholar’s peculiarities would then 
be properly estimated at a glance, and 
these would be treated in such a man- 
ner as to produce the best results. 
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From little acorns come forth great 
oaks, but if the acorn never gets suffi- 
cient moisture and sunshine, it will not 
even burst its shell; and so with chil- 
dren who do not receive the proper 
encouragement at home and in the 
schoolroom, cannot hope to reach high 
attainments in life without great diffi- 
culty. 

Many children have large perceptive 
faculties, and they should first be 
taught in a practical way by having 
them study and examine the things 
they see; for they easily remember 
facts, places, form, size, ete., and by 
this method the teacher will soon 
be able to call into action their rea- 
soning powers, which trace cause to 
effect. 

In others, you will find the upper 
portion of the forehead very full and 
prominent, where the organs of Causal- 
ity and Comparison are located; and 
it will be necessary for you to give 
them good reasons for every idea ad- 
vanced, and also have these children 
cultivate their perceptive faculties. 

There are generally certain brain or- 
gans that predominate in each pupil. 
Suppose the organs of Benevolence and 
Veneration are very large, with de- 
ficient Self-Esteem; then you should 
be kind and considerate in dealing with 
this scholar. But if Firmness, Self- 
Esteem, Combativeness, and Destrue- 
tiveness are large, with small Benevo- 
lence and Veneration, it will be neces- 
sary for the teacher to use different 
means, along with tact, in order to ob- 
tain the best results. So we find many 
combinations of the faculties in the 
study of character, and when we thor- 
oughly understand them we will be in 
possession of the key that will unlock 
the door to every mind. 

I remember very distinctly, while at 
school, of several instances where the 
instructor tried to compel dull stu- 
dents to prepare their lessons and re- 
cite them the same as brighter mem- 
bers of the class, but this method gen- 
erally proved disastrous. As a rule, 
these students had wide heads, with the 
Motive Vital temperament in the as- 
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cendency; and yet the professor would 
try to force these brave students into 
submission, without a single good re- 
sult. If he had been posted on char- 
acter-reading, he would have appealed 
to their intellectual and moral facul- 
ties instead of irritating their selfish 
propensities; thus the atmosphere of 
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the schoolroom would have been char- 
acterized by peace and harmony. 
When our teachers come to realize 
the benefit conferred by a knowledge 
of Phrenology, their task of teaching 
and governing all children will be 
much easier, and they will receive 
higher salaries for their efficient work. 


a 


Phrenology a Key to Life. 


By W. R. 


Education is in- 
tended to enlighten 
the intellect, to 
train’ it and the 
moral sentiments to 
vigor, and repress 
the too great ac- 
tivity of the selfish 
feelings. But how 
can this be success- 
fully accomplished 
when the faculties and sentiments 
themselves, the laws to which they are 
subjected, and their relations to exter- 
nal nature are unascertained. 

The intellect trained to its highest 
possible state is the constitutional and 
legitimate product of every organ of 
the body, every faculty of the mind, 
and every element of our being. How 
then can we ever reach this true state 
of enlightenment, which is the only 
“end of man” and acquisition of any 
value, other than by adopting a system 
of education that will elucidate the 
greatest variety and highest order of 
laws governing humanity. 

Physiology expounds the laws of our 
physical constitution, while Phrenol- 
ogy unfolds all the laws of mind, to 
fulfill which constitutes the observance 
of all our mental and moral duties and 
consequent enjoyment. Both com- 
bined, therefore, evolve all the ele- 
mentary conditions of human _happi- 
ness, together with all the prominent 
causes of human suffering. 

The principle of reciprocity between 
physiology and phrenology is simple 
in structure but powerful in influence, 
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STOUFFER. 


through its being interwoven with 
every exercise of the mind and in con- 
sequence with every item of progres- 
sion. In short, it lies at the basis of 
the intellectual and moral nature of 
man—that highest department of na- 
ture known as his mentality, which 
constitutes his crowning excellence. 

Our mental faculties constitute our- 
selves, our very being and quintessence, 
therefore it becomes a matter of vital 
importance that we should have a 
knowledge of their corresponding or- 
gans, their localization and preserva- 
tion. We observe in surveying the phi- 
losophy of man as exhibited to us in 
the writings of philosophers, that no 
account is given of the influence of the 
organs on the manifestation of the 
mental powers, and that the existence 
and functions of some of the most im- 
portant primitive faculties are still in 
dispute, as well as the nature and effect 
of combinations of the primitive pow- 
ers in different degrees of relative pro- 
portion. 

Phrenology, or the doctrine of the 
plurality of organs and faculties, is of 
special pathological value, the only sci- 
ence satisfactorily explaining that the 
state of one organ or part of the brain 
does not necessarily affect the condi- 
tion and functions of the others, and 
this the phrenologist, considering cer- 
tain parts of the brain to be organs of 
distinct mental faculties, may be quite 
consistent in believing that one of 
these organs may be wounded and im- 
paired without inducing any alteration 
in the function of the others, and, as 
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he has proved that two-thirds of the 
brain constitute the organs of the pro- 
pensities and sentiments, he may still 
be quite consistent in believing that 
large portions of these two-thirds may 
be injured, without necessarily disturb- 
ing, in any high degree, the intellec- 
tual operations carried on by the re- 
maining sound third. But how can 
the opponent, who believes in the unity 
of the brain, account for the intellect 
continuing unimpaired ? 

On the other hand, the case of a 
miller, having the central part of his 
forehead crushed inward on the brain 
by a machine, was supposed by physi- 
cians to have no chance for recovery. 
Their idea being that the anterior por- 
tion, as well as the posterior portion, 
had to do with the vital powers of life, 
consequently an operation was consid- 
ered useless. ‘To their surprise he re- 
covered, but it was found that he lost 
his memory and ability in criticizing 
and planning. He one day entered a 


boiler and closed the door, causing him 


to nearly suffocate before rescued. Let 
such a case be brought to a phrenolo- 
gist. It is evident he would immedi- 
ately recognize that the injured por- 
tion of the brain was not particularly 
connected with the vital powers of life, 
but the intellect-—Comparison, Causal- 
ity, and Eventuality. 

Both parts of each being injured, he 
would advise an operation to pre- 
vent the total loss of that part of 
the intellect, with an assurance of 
recovery. 

So long as we remain unacquainted 
with the situation and limits of the 
different cerebral organs, it is impos- 
sible for us to pronounce in any given 
case which particular organ or organs 
are implicated, and whether the de- 
struction of any or all is partial or 
complete. In cases of monomania in 
which an organ is deranged, either 
through excessive taxation or disease, 
the particular affected organ can gen- 
erally be determined by the unusual 
symptoms of the patient. A person 
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exhibiting an extreme sense of justice 
and integrity would indicate a_ too 
great activity or diseased condition of 
the organ of Conscientiousness. An- 
other having excessive fear of receiving 
poison through food would indicate a 
diseased action of Alimentiveness, and 
so we might trace symptoms applicable 
to deranged conditions of every organ 
of the brain. 

It frequently occurs that excessive 
action of one organ when large may 
be restrained by calling out the influ- 
ence of another that will counteract 
the powers of the first, and thus we 
get a happy medium. An account is 
given of a criminal who, after receiv- 
ing his sentence, which was death, 
could not be convinced that he would 
really be executed, laughing at the idea 
of those who wished to inform him 
concerning the real state of the cireum- 
stances. After execution an examina- 
tion of his brain followed. It was 
found that the brain where the organ 
of Hope is located had grown above the 
natural level of the cranium, making 
an enormous development of this or- 
gan together with small Cautiousness. 
Had he, by a knowledge of his organ- 
ology, restrained his large Hope by cul- 
tivating caution, he would not have 
committed crime. Could phrenology 
not have been a key to his better devel- 
opment ? 

The use of electricity in scattering 
blood from the active organs and in 
drawing it to the inactive, has proved 
itself to be valuable when properly ap- 
plied to the special parts. 

To render proper results, a previous 
knowledge of the seats of the organs, 
and the nature of the faculties which 
they subserve has been already shown 
to be an indispensable requisite. As 
we suppose these to have been accu- 
rately ascertained by other means, the 
facility of making interesting and pre- 
cise physiological and pathological ob- 
servations is so greatly increased that 
much valuable information may be ob- 
tained. 
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How the Selection of Food may be Aided by 
Phrenology. 


THE VALEDICTORY. 


By Mrs. Ametia E. IRwIn. 


Mr. President, Hon- 
ored Faculty, Fellow 
Students, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: The action 
of a simple cell indi- 
cates clearly that it has 
mind, ability to imag- 
ine, recollect, compare, 
MRS. AMELIA E, and select. 

IRWIN Upon examining the 
workings of the hu- 
man body it will be observed that mind 
permeates ever cell, and that force is 
produced when the body is exerted. As 
the strength and force of our muscles 
is indicated by their size, circulation 
and the quality of blood, so thought is 
dependent mainly on the size of the 
brain and its circulation and quality of 
blood. 

It is just as necessary to have the 
brain under control and _ especially 
trained as the muscle action. The 
force exercised by one is identical with 
the other. It is a recognized fact that 
a strong mind cannot exist without a 
strong body; and while there appears 
to be examples of intellectually power- 
ful minds with weak and sickly bodies, 
may we not consider how much greater 
they might have been with accompany- 
ing strong physical force? 

It is well known that the mind is the 
first to become weakened during illness 
and the last to recover its normal 
state, showing how greatly dependent 
are our mental powers upon the phys- 
ical. 

What is it, then, that forms the 
foundation of our physical powers—the 
basis of the highest mental and moral 
forces? What is it that makes the 
body strong, the eves bright, and the 
voice full and musical? 

We think of exercise, general activ- 





ity, hygienic measures, etc., and cer- 
tainly the benefits are great and last- 
ing, but the rock foundation upon 
which man is built is food. And 
Phrenology teaches us how to select 
those foods which are most health- and 
strength-giving and best suited for our 
individual needs. Persons of different 
temperaments should be guided by their 
personal characteristics. 

Thus the mental and motive tem- 
peraments will not gain the same re- 
sults from a meal that is digested and 
assimilated by one of the vital tempera- 
ment. 

The mental temperament, with its 
active brain, slim figure, and pale com- 
plexion, needs food to build up the 
waste material which is continually 
going on in such large quantities, due 
to the excessive mental and physical 
activity; such, for instance, as eggs, 
milk, cereals, nuts, and fruits. The 
motive temperament being in the re- 
spect of its great activity much like 
the mental, requires, also, nitrogenous 
and farinaceous foods. 

But the vital temperament, with its 
florid complexion, full abdomen and 
chest, its love of ease, life, and pleas- 
ure, needs a more balanced menu, with 
plenty of bone- and muscle-building 
materials and a minimum amount of 
starch. Thus we need to understand 
the requirements of each temperament. 

Members of the Faculty: We are 
thankful to you for your kind and dili- 


‘gent efforts in teaching us these past 


two months. 

We shall often think of you and re- 
member with pleasure the days that we 
have spent together. 

Your kind words and _ instructive 
lessons will be with us for all time, 
and we shall ever think of this insti- 


[November 
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tution of learning with pleasurable re- 
membrances. 

And thus we cannot help but feel a 
pang of pain at parting, now that the 
time has come to separate. 

Fellow Students: The time that we 
have been looking forward to with so 
much pride and pleasure has come at 
last. And though in a day we are to 
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Health 
By E. P. 


The New York 
18th contains about seven 
columns, with cuts of nine of the par- 
ties interested, telling its readers of 
the reckless and shameless action of a 
prominent business man who has 
wrecked his business, ruined his repu- 
tation by becoming fascinated with a 
school-girl, who was about two years 


American of June 


and a half 


younger than his oldest son. He is 
now a physical, mental, and moral 
wreck. He is Mr. James Street, presi- 


dent of a steamship line, who resides 


in Englewood, N. J., who has an 
amiable wife and six children, has 


been married nineteen years and until 
recently was considered very happy in 
his family relations, when he became 
enamoured with his stenographer, a 
young girl only seventeen years old, 
fell in love with her and she with him, 
and he now declares he will get a 
divorcee from his wife and marry the 


girl. His wife, on being questioned by 
the American reporter, explains the 


matter in 
ment: 

“T do not think that my husband 
in his right mind. I think that his 
faculties have been so clouded by the 
constant use of whiskey and drugs that 


the following brief  state- 
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part, some of us, perhaps, never to meet 
again, we are sure to remember the 
lessons we have learned while together. 

The great truths of this wonderful 
study of Phrenology can never be taken 
from us, but will lead us to new and 
noble pathways, so that our lives will 
be useful and successful in the future 
work that is before us. 





were see Oe Ns 


Topics. 
Mriuuer, M.D. 


he does not know quite what he is do- 
ing. I was told at the hospital that 
he had been for the past month in a 
constant state of intoxication. I know 
that for the past few months he has 
been drinking more than is good for 
him.” 

Mr. Street has recently undergone 
an operation for appendicitis, and is 
not yet out of danger from the treat- 
ment of that malady. Whiskey and 
drugs and other putrid and polluted 


foods and drinks that go with these 
things has poisoned the blood, and 


wrecked more minds and bodies than 
anything else. They change the qual- 
ity of the blood, and by so doing per- 
vert the action of that blood on the 
brain and nervous system. 

Fermented foods and drinks carry 
into the blood the elements of disease 
and death. Fermentation means de- 
composition, destruction, decay, and 
the final return of organized structure 
to the original elements of which they 
are composed. Poisons, whether taken 
as food, as medicine, as a tonic or 
stimulant, or for any other purpose, 
have a detrimental and disorganizing 
effect, and the less people have to do 
with them the better. 
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SEDENTARY HABITS BREED One often sees a quarter of an ox 
DISEASE. hung up in the market when the skin 


FULL AND FREE BREATHING NECESSARY 
FOR HEALTH. 


Did you ever ride behind a sedentary 
horse, and observe, when the horse 
stopped in the sunshine, that his back 
was covered with froth? This froth is 
like paste; it sticks to the curry-comb, 
and must sometimes be washed off the 
horse. The horse that is taken out of 
the stable and made to sweat every day, 
has perspiration that is clear and 
limpid like water and does not leave a 
froth on him. 

The froth on the horse’s back is 
pitchy and impure; it is the extract of 
horse which has come out of the blood 
of the animal and has been condensed 
and concentrated on his back. 

The sedentary man is in a condition 
similar to that of the sedentary horse. 
The impurities and waste matters which 
should be carried out through the 
breath, the skin, the kidneys, and 
through the liver, accumulate, and the 
result is very evident. If the chimney 
of a house gets stopped up, the smoke 
fills the room; if the house has a furnace 
in operation and the chimney is stopped 
up, the rooms will be full of soot and 
smoke. The same thing is true of the 
body; it is a furnace and is constantly 
consuming the material taken in. The 
food is the fuel of the body, and the 
smoke of this fuel in the healthy man 
is carried out through lungs, bowels, 
kidneys, and skin, and thus the whole 
body is kept clean and pure. But when 
insufficient exercise is taken to bring 
enough oxygen into the body to burn 
up its waste matters, then the smudge 
and smoke of these waste matters ac- 
cumulate in the body and are deposited 
in the skin. And when a person has a 
dingy sclerotic—when the white of the 
eye is dingy—and there is a dingy skin, 
that means the whole body is dingy; the 
whole man is dingy; that dirt is more 
than skin deep. The wastes, or organic 
dirt have accumulated within until 
they have extended all through the 


body. 


has a yellow appearance. That ox had 
jaundice before he died. Animals 
have many of the diseases to which hu- 
man flesh is heir. When the ox has 
been shut up in a stall a long time, he 
becomes sedentary. All hogs are seden- 
tary; that is the reason they become so 
fat. Farmers shut up their cattle so 
they will become obese; the waste mat- 
ters not being carried off from their 
bodies, adds so many pounds to their 
weight, and its equivalent in dollars 
to the farmer’s purse. As long as a 
hog keeps running around he keeps 
clean and healthy; but when yhe is 
shut up he becomes sedentary and 
heavy. 

In Strasburg, Germany, the geese, 
for which the town is so renowned, used 
to be fastened to a plank by driving 
nails through their feet, then put on 
shelves to fatten. Their eyelids were 
sewed together so they would not see 
things which would cause them to stir 
about. At present a less cruel method 
is used. The geese are put in boxes 
where they will be in entire darkness, 
and thus be perfectly sedentary. At 
intervals a woman puts into their 
mouths pellets of cornmeal mush made 
thick, and pushes them down with a 
stick. After a while these geese be- 
come very fat, so that the oil almost 
drips off their feathers. They become 
dyspeptic, and their livers are diseased 
and changed to fat. Then these fat 
livers are made into a pastry which ap- 
pears on the bill of fare as “pate de foie 
gras.” 

Suppose you treat yourself in a simi- 
lar way. Suppose you live in the dark; 
pull the curtains down and sit in a rock- 
ing-chair and live a sedentary life, do- 
ing nothing but eat, until your skin 
gets stored with accumulated dirt, and 
your brain gets poisoned by the poisons 
which are always accumulating in the 
body—you will be in a similar condition 
to these fatted geese. Bouchard says, 
“The body is a factory of poisons,” and 
if you let these poisons accumulate, the 
skin becomes tawny and sallow. But 
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when the skin is in a healthy state, it is 
bright and clear, no matter what the 
complexion is. 

‘Goop HEALTH. 


WHAT SHALL IT BE? 

“Americans who are hesitating about 
what diet to adopt should carefully 
note the conclusion that has been 
reached by a thoroughly practical peo- 
ple. 

“The people of Japan are not all in 
good physical condition. They eat next 
to nothing and confine themselves al- 
most wholly to one food. But it is cer- 
tainly noteworthy that, in spite of their 
not enjoying the variety and the value 
of a mixed vegetable diet, the Japanese 
have, with a little rice, developed and 
maintained a physical stamina which 
has stood tests never contemplated in 
war or peace. 

“The people at large do not eat fat, 
and regard obesity as a disgrace. 

“The bulk of the Japanese live on 
rice, which they import from China, for 
they consider their own too good to 
eat and they find profit in exporting it. 

“The Japanese walk all over the em- 
pire, doing fifteen or twenty miles a 
day without effort or fatigue. They 
drink water freely, and have little to 
digest but a small quantity of rice. The 
- remarkable physical endurance and 
strength displayed in the campaigns of 
Manchuria and Port Arthur are not 
much to be wondered at by any one 
who knows the facts of the case from 
a Japanese standpoint. It is obvious 
that men of such perfect nerve, phys- 
ical endurance, and “happy-seeking” 
after death, can have little of the 
“blues” or ill-health of any sort. They 
meet their fate cheerfully and with the 
joy of health strong upon them. They 
are not fanatics. To understand the 
distinction between Japanese and Mo- 
hammedans, it must be remembered 
that the intelligence, poetry, and re- 
finement of Japan are not sensual, 
though they may be sensuous products. 

“The Japanese believes that a man 
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must be, above all, healthy, and can- 
not be so if he is a drunkard or a glut- 
ton or a voluptuary. It is a painful 
fact that most Americans are all these 
and more to the dainty Japs; and yet 
we think ourselves good fellows, good 
husbands, good fathers, brave men; 
but from the Japanese standpoint we 
are none the less drunkards, gluttons, 
and voluptuaries. It is, of course, the 
point of view. The terms are neces- 
sarily relative. A man who lives on a 
pinch of rice—even a good-sized pinch 
—must view the dinners and suppers 
eaten by the habitués of, say, Sherry’s 
or Delmonico’s, with something very 
much akin to horror.” 

Yes, for these big dinners are where 
our great men in politics, literature, 
finance, and commerce get their supply 
of uric acid which develops gout, rheu- 
matism, sciatica, Bright’s disease, dia- 
betes, heart failure, pneumonia, ca- 
tarrh, and bronchitis. Uric acid is not 
found in the blood of the rice-eaters, 
and rheumatism and gout does not 
For perfect health, true 


there appear. 
happiness, and long life pure blood is 
absolutely essential, and we cannot 
have pure blood except by using pure 
foods and drinks and breathing pure 
air. 


I think I could turn and live with 
animals. 

They are so placid and _ self-con- 
tained. 

I stand and look at them long and 
long. 

They do not sweat and whine about 
their condition. 

They do not lie awake in the dark 
and weep for their sins. 

They do not make me sick discuss- 
ing their duty to God. 

Not one is dissatisfied, not one is de- 
mented with the mania for owning 
things. 

Not one kneels to another, nor to his 
kind that lived thousands of years ago. 


—Walt Whitman. 
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A Revolution in the Art of Cooking. 


In no department of household econ- 
omy is more exact knowledge needed 
than in that of cooking. The greatest 
successes and the greatest failures in 
life—personal, domestic, or social—are 
due to the right or wrong administra- 
tion of the kitchen. The health of the 
individual is dependent thereon. The 
development and growth of children is 
delayed or promoted thereby. In fact, 


it is one of the most important subjects 
for the social scientist or humanitarian 
Too many of our people, 


to consider. 


James S. MacCoy, of 1122 Broadway, 
New York. It is constructed in eight 
different sizes, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, to meet different 
needs, the smallest of which is a fac 
simile of the workman’s dinner-pail, 
the largest having the capacity of twen- 
ty-four quarts. Except the dinner- 
pail, they look like ordinary tin boxes, 
round in shape, with tight-fitting cov- 
ers and handles similar to those on 
buckets. Inside non-conductors are ar- 
ranged so as to retain the heat, and the 




















AN ILLUSTRATION OF COOKING PANS. 


possessing an abundance, are starved 
by the improper cooking of their food, 
and any arrangement whereby the re- 
sources of those in the humbler walks 
of life may be augmented is to be en- 
thusiastically commended. 

For some time past there has been 
floating through newspaperdom the 
idea of a great economy in the art of 
cooking. “The Tribune” called it the 
“Fireless Fairy.” In the West it was 

alled the “Hay Box.” But now there 
has been issued a patent which will 
shortly be placed on the market, called 
“The Fireless Cooker,” that combines 
both economy and compactness. It was 
invented by Mr. Felix Kahn, of New 
York City, who has assigned the pat- 
ents covering his invention to Mr. 


top also has a lining of felt, and thus 
all is made perfectly air-tight. 

The principle underlying the patent 
is that of once heating the food to be 
cooked in a suitable vessel—agate iron- 
ware, for instance—and then placing it 
in this non-conducting receiver, where 
the entire heat ts retained and the food 
goes on cooking for hours, it may be, 
thus saving all its nourishing qualities 
and without any danger from over- 
cooking or burning. 

It will quickly be perceived that if 
ten or fifteen minutes is all that is nec- 
essary to properly heat the food, and 
the principal work is done afterward 
by the retained heat, that an immense 
economy is secured, and the food is at 
the same time cooked to perfection. A 
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gas range or an oil stove can in a very 
short time furnish all the heat needed 
for the requirements of a large family, 
and at the same time no further atten- 
tion is required from the cook except 
to serve the same when the participants 
are ready for it. 

These cookers may be used in three 
different ways—for boiling, steaming, 
and dry cooking. This fact appeals 
both to the stomach and to the pocket 
of every householder in the land, and 
to the cook it furnishes a iarge amount 
of leisure. 

It is astonishing for what a length 
of time the heat is retained. At a re- 
cent experimental test, conducted for 
the United States Government, one of 
the articles cooked was a ham, and 
after it had been done to a turn, at 
the request of one of the persons in- 
terested the cooker was again closed 
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and left for sixteen and one-half hours. 
At the end of that time it was found 
that it still retained 145 degrees of 
heat. 

Then, again, these retainers are so 
constructed that they can be trans- 
ported for any distance, and then fur- 
nish a hot, nourishing, as well as de- 
liciously flavored meal—from the din- 
ner-pail of the laborer to the require- 
ments of a hotel. In fact, they will 
meet the necessities of every family in 
the land, and be hailed as an econo- 
mizer of both time and fuel. Its sim- 
plicity and economy, as well as in the 
advantage of its improved cooking, 
commends its use to every reflecting 
mind, and will certainly bring about 
a complete revolution wherever it is 
adopted. 

C. H. SHeparp, M.D. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Walking Cure—How to Live to be a Hundred. 


By Joun F. Hume, a Septuagenarian. 


Ill. CASES IN POINT. 


It. is a noteworthy circumstance in 
Emerson’s case, that having been born 
with a weak, ailing body and a power- 
ful mind—unquestionably one of the 
strongest of his generation—under the 
simple, common-sense system of physi- 
cal discipline he adopted and followed, 
his body was enabled to outlive his 
mind; for before Emerson’s death his 
memory had failed and his intellect 
was in its dotage. 

A case very similar, and equally de- 
serving of attention, is that of Colonel 
George L. Perkins, of Norwich, Con- 
necticut, who is thus described on the 
5th of August, 1888, the day he was 
one hundred years old: “Fully six 
feet in height, straight as an arrow, 
with snow-white hair and whiskers, a 
pleasant face from which beam bright 
blue eyes. a fine form, and an iron 
constitution.” At one hundred he was 
an active and competent business man, 
taking as much interest in current 


events as most men of half his years. 
And yet we are told, in a newspaper 
notice of him, that “in his youth Col. 
Perkins was an almost helpless in- 
valid. So precarious did his condition 
become that his father sent him to the 
West Indies in charge of a special 
attendant.” This trip, it seems, did 
him little good, and on his return to 
his home he took his case into his 
own hands. “He became imbued with 
pedestrianism,” continues the notice, 
“making excursions on foot to differ- 
ent parts of New England. It was 
about this time, in 1807, that he 
walked from Norwich to Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., a distance of over one hun- 
dred miles, in order to be a passenger 
on the Clermont, the first steamboat 
that ever paddled water.” 

The foregoing cases establish one 
important conclusion, namely, that it 
is not the naturally strongest who nec- 
essarily live the longest. Not that it 
should be so. The reason doubtless is 
that the organically feeble are led by 
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force of their condition to adopt and 
practise the best life-preserving habits. 
If the well and vigorous would be 
equally considerate, how much longer, 
as a rule, would they last! 

Not that open-air exercises will in- 
sure good health and longevity if 
dietary and other physical require- 
ments are disregarded. Nor must the 
mind be ignored. In all excursions 
for health the mind should walk with 
the body. Mechanical movement is 
not enough. There must be inter- 
est and enjoyment, and, if possible, 
enthusiasm. Emerson and Cornaro 
could never have lived as they did if 
they had not loved nature and de- 
lighted in her contemplation. They 
had poetic temperaments, which gave 
them a great advantage; but few are 
so stolid, so insensible to the charms of 
the beautiful world about them, if they 
will but go where they are to be seen, 
and let eye and soul have freedom of 
action, that they will not learn to 
realize and appreciate them, and in 
time become enrolled among nature’s 
enthusiastic admirers and_ students. 
Suggestions for the acquisition of a 
taste in this direction will from time 
to time be found in these pages. 

Of the many interesting experi- 
ences of persons of sound constitution 
who, after breaking down under the 
weight of overwork or business care, 
have practically lifted themselves from 
the grave by resort to a judicious sys- 
tem of out-door exercises, and particu- 
larly walking, that might be referred 
to, few would appear to be more in- 
structive than that of William C. 
Flint, a lawyer of San _ Francisco, 
who as an amateur ornithologist has 
made some valuable contributions to a 
knowledge of natural science. Mr. 
Flint’s story was told by himself to a 
reporter of the San Francisco Call, 
in whose columns we find it. At 
the time of the interview with him 
the reporter describes Mr. Flint as 
“a hearty-looking man, whose clear, 
healthy complexion, bright eyes, and 
active movements seemed to preclude 
the idea that he had ever been a 
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broken-down invalid. “ Yet,” says 
Mr. Flint, “eight years ago my tenure 
of life promised to be short, and 
scarcely worth the having for the few 
years, perhaps months, that were sup- 
posed to be left to me in this world. I 
suffered from what was looked upon as 
a fatal pulmonary complaint, and lost 
interest in everything but my physical 
ailments.” The doctors advised horse- 
back-riding ; but the trouble with that 
exercise was that it gave no employ- 
ment to the mind, and left it to brood 
over the object for which the prescrip- 
tion was taken, and which was neces- 
sarily depressing to the spirits. The 
sufferer realized that he needed some- 
thing to employ both body and mind. 
Happily, he recalled the days of his 
boyhood, when bird-nesting had been 
a favorite pastime with him. He 
resolved to become a boy again. It 
was a happy inspiration, and by its 
promptings, which led him to spend 
days, and even weeks, in tramping 
through fields and forests, climbing 
trees, and pursuing or watching the 
fowls of the air and studying their 
characters and habits, as an ornitho- 
logical collector, he soon became a 
thoroughly renovated man. “Before a 
month was passed,” says he, “I felt 
better, and by the end of the first year 
all apprehension of a slowly wasting 
death had disappeared. To one who 
has been an invalid nothing is clearer 
than the fact that a man’s chief object 
in life should be the securing of good 
health, after which he may turn his 
attention to the pleasures of financial 
or other worldly profit. Having been 
an invalid, I for one can fully appre- 
ciate the force of this statement, and 
I willingly devote several months in 
each vear to the occupation necessary 
for the keeping up of my present 
bodily vigor. Since that happy mo- 
ment when the charms of natural 
history first dawned upon me as some- 
thing worth more than a_ passing 
glance, I have gathered specimens of 
birds and eggs in every county in this 
State (California), have peeped into 
the deserts of Arizona, have climbed 
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the mountains of Nevada, have wan- where I have found new pleasures as 
dered by the lakes and rivers of Ore- the study of nature ever develops 
gon, and have camped on the plains more and more of her beauties.” 

of Washington Territory—and every- 


“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acta 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 
By Uncte Jor. 


No. 643.—R. M., New York.—All place, we then have positive proof at 
child life is interesting, and when we our own doors and know conclusively 





Photo by Rockwood. 
NO. 643.—R. M., NEW YORK. 


can trace character in our own children that what is told us is correct. Let us 
and note the various changes that take verify, therefore, for ourselves, or form 
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ourselves into a large family of investi- 
gators, and send our facts to head- 
quarters,* so that they may be tabu- 
lated and made use of in a practical 
and wide-searching direction. 

In the child whose picture is before 
us we find several distinguishing charac- 
teristics, and as many students express 
difficulty in recognizing the location 
of the organ of Tune, we find here an 
excellent development which is an inch 
above, and posterior to, the outer angle 
of the eye. This faculty gives breadth 
to the eyebrow, and shows capacity not 
only to appreciate music, but to under- 
stand and to express it. If she were 
our child, we would give her every op- 
portunity to develop this talent to its 
fullest extent. Some mothers and fa- 
thers expend hundreds of dollars to 
bring out a poor talent of music, and 
after all are disappointed in the result 
of their ambition for their children. 
In this child there could be no disap- 
pointment if she took an ordinary in- 
terest in the subject, for she is full of 
the musical capacity, and should be 
able to express it far above the average. 
This is only a prediction from the de- 
velopment of the brain. A few years 
hence we may be able to ascertain 
how this faculty, in combination with 
others, has unfolded itself. 

Together with Tune we see also a 
large development of Time, which is 
located above the brow of the eye, but 
nearer the center of the forehead. This 
faculty keeps note of time as it passes, 
and appreciates the light and shade in 
the expression of music. Hence it sus- 
tains the organ of Tune very percep- 
tibly. 

Another faculty that is constantly 
being called into exercise in musical 
composition is the organ of Compari- 
son, which helps one to criticize one’s 
own work, and notes any variation 
from the normal tone in regard to the 
piece that is played. It will be noticed 
that this child is fully developed in the 
central part of the forehead, and we 
have no hesitation in stating that we 





* 24 KE. 22d Street. 
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believe she is able, and will be able in 
the future, to become a fine critic of 
musical composition, and should she 
care to do so, she would be able to play, 
and express no common ability in com- 
posing musical numbers. The brow is 
broad, the temperament at present is 
of the vital character, and consequently 
she is well able to carry in her mind’s 
eye much that will help her in the 
filling out of her work in this re- 
spect. = 

No. 644.—Eddy Crowley, Toronto, 
Canada.—This little fellow is full of 
life and animation. He is a genuine 
boy, and can shout with those who have 
the sturdiest lungs and who delight to 
make their voices ring. He will cer- 
tainly, as the saying is, make a noise 
in the world and call attention to his 
ideas. 

His forehead is fully developed, es- 
pecially in the upper portion, in the 
region of thought. He will make 
many inquiries about what is going on 
around him, and his mother will not 
be able to answer his questions fast 
enough. 

He is full of fun, anda regular 
driver. He will make things lively for 
any one with whom he is working. He 
will want to do a wholesale business; 
in fact, nothing on a small scale. He 
will imitate those who have branches 
in different parts of the country, like 
Wanamaker, who has a store in Phila- 
delphia as well as New York, and 
Siegel-Cooper, who has one center in 
Chicago and another in New York. 

He will work and think at the same 
time, and while he is walking he will 
make many plans, for activity of body 
will help to enable him to develop his 
activity of brain. He will have more 
plans than he will be able to carry out, 
and hence will get other men to assist 
him. 

He appears to have a very active or- 
gan of Imitation, and will easily adapt 
ways to means. Thus, when he builds 
an engine he will have a pattern before 
him; when he builds a house with his 
bricks, he will copy a picture; when 
he makes a boat, he will have a model 
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to go by. He will imitate the ways of 
older men, and those in the house with 
him must be careful what they let him 
see them do, as he will want to imitate 
them. 

He will make a healthy boy, debar- 
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pediments of a physical or mental 
nature. 

As a teacher he will be a lively one, 
and his scholars will get on in their 
work because he will encourage them 
in every possible way. As a business 





NO. 644.—EDDIE CROWLEY, TORONTO, CANADA. 


ring accident, and he should be fed on 
simple, nourishing, wholesome food, so 
that he may thrive, grow, and mature 
to manhood’s estate without any im- 


man he will get whatever his customers 
like to order, from an elephant down 
to a shoe-lace. 

Let us know the progress of this boy. 


— OQ 


Progress in Photography. 
No. 6. 


By G. G. Rockwoop. 


OTHER APPLICATIONS OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. 


The secrets of the microscope as revealed 
and recorded by photography are truly 
wonderful. Many facts in nature and 
science have been demonstrated which could 
have been accomplished in no other manner. 
Experts have secured negatives and excel- 
lent photographs of what are known to 
exist, but which few can resolve by the 
microscope, to wit, the invisible or white 
blood corpuscles. 

Of late stellar photography has been mak- 
ing wonderful progress. A serious attempt 
is now being made to secure a complete map 





of the midnight sky, and there is no doubt 
of its accomplishment, so far as the sky can 
be seen from the continents of the globe. At 
various points of the earth there are ob- 
servatories where skilled experts are engaged 
with telescopes especially adapted to the 
purpose in making photographic negatives 
of the stellar universe. Millions of stars not 
before known to exist have been recorded 
on the delicate sensitive plates. 

The carbon photograph is not only a, 
thing of beauty, but truthfully may be de- 
clared a joy forever. It is the most perma- 
nent of the direct photographic processes, 
and will, I believe, be as lasting as the 
printed page. The process is an evolution 
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of the experiments of Mungon Pouton, 1839; 
of Fox Talbot, 1853, and finally the practi- 
cal results of Mr. Swan of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne in 1864. It was about 1870 that I 
introduced it here. 

The carbon process is properly named, for 
the resulting picture is a carbon pigment of 
almost the same nature as the hieroglyphic 
writing of the Egyptian papyrus, specimens 
of which in the Historical Library were 
written thousands of years ago. Briefly, a 
sheet of white paper is coated with a solu- 
tion of bichromatized gelatine in combina- 
tion with carbon or other pigment. When 
dried in a dark room it is exposed to the 
action of light under a photographic nega- 
tive. 

Without describing details of manipula- 
tion, the tissue is washed in warm water, 





DAGUERRE OF FRANCE, WHO DISCOVERED THE 
PRINCIPLE OF THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 


when the parts which have been protected 
from the action of the light dissolve away, 
leaving portions which have been rendered 
insoluble by the action of the light in the 
form of an imperishable image. Processes 
of more certain manipulation have been 
more in use than the carbon process, but it 
will surely have a dominant vogue before 
long. The difficulties are from the varied 
hygroscopic conditions of our climate. With 
us a saturated atmosphere is often followed 
in a few hours by an absolute absence of all 
moisture. 


FOR WAR PURPOSES. 


Announcement is made in some of the 
foreign journals that microscopic maps are 
proposed for war purposes. This was done 
as long ago as the War of the Rebellion. 
I then made some experiments in that line 
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for Major Meigs of the Engineer Corps. 
Some maps were made by me and were 
awaiting the examination of Major Meigs 
when the latter was shot and killed. 

Some successful balloon photographs have 
recently been made, which in actual war- 
fare in South Africa seem to be of the great- 
est use. A camera was adjusted to the 
bottom of a car with an exposing apparatus 
which was operated by an electric wire. 
Balloons were sent up and upon reaching 
the limit of the cable by which they were 
anchored the exposure was made by the 
electric wire and some excellent topographic 
maps were secured of the country beneath. 
In the cases mentioned, small balloons car- 
rying but a few pounds’ weight were quite 
sufficient to accomplish the result. Of 
course where practical to send an aéronaut, 
a very complete series of pictures could be 
made of an enemy’s position. These experi- 
ments were made by English officers. 


LEGAL EVIDENCE. 


As legal evidence photography is grow- 
ing in constant favor and use. Many times 
experts have been called to photograph lo- 
calities where accidents have happened. 
Some time ago a question of responsibility 
was settled in court concerning two steam- 
boats which had been in collision. One boat 
which had received the blow of the other 
had been at once repaired by the owner, 
but not until a series of photographs had 
been made unknown to the owner. At the 
trial some pretty tall swearing took place, 
when to the surprise of the witnesses they 
were put face to face with the art that can- 
not lie, photogaphy, and the case went 
against them. 

In another case a witness swore that he 
was turning his horse to the right, when a 
photograph showed that a deep excavation 
made it impossible. 

In the copying, or, one might say, trans- 
lation of faded and obscure manuscripts, 
there have been many novel results. It is 
known that the camera delineates forms 
that are invisible to the naked eye. Even 
the most powerful microscopes fail to reveal 
hidden mysteries quite within the power of 
the camera. 

A ease involving an important sum came 
up in an Illinois court which puzzled both 
Court and layman. A transfer of property 
was decided upon. The deed was produced, 
when it was discovered, that the signature 
of one of the four heirs to the property was 
apparently omitted. All was soon in a snarl 
and prolonged litigation seemed inevitable. 
One party who swore that he had witnessed 
the signing of the deed was threatened with 
arrest for periurv. No reason could be 
given for the omission of the signature and 


(Continued on page 374.) 
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Manage all your actions and thoughts in such a manner as if you were just going 
out of the world—Makcus AURELIUS. 


THANKSGIVING PRAYER 


We thank Thee, Lord, for all Thy care, 
That we in Thy rich gifts can share, 
For ripened grain, the harvest o’er, 
For sun-kissed fruit, and all in store. 


Oh, be Thou near us every day 
Sustaining ever all the way, 
Speak comfort when there’s danger nigh, 


And guard us with Thy watchful eye. 


Keep thoughts of evil from each soul, 
And may the good our acts control. 
Impart to us the holy love, 

That takes us to the realm above. 


LUTHER BURBANK AND THE 
TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


We are becoming, facts tell us, more 
intensely humanistic in our views of 
the education of children. 

Mr. Luther 8. Burbank, of Santa 
Rosa, California, is known to the pub- 
lic at large for his work in the world 
of plants. But he is infinitely more 
interested to see scientific principles 
applied to the upbringing of children 
than to the mere improvement of herbs 
and trees. How often Nature first 
teaches us to be kind to human nature! 
He has said that every plant, animal, 








S. E. BAKER. 


and planet occupies its place in the or- 
der of nature by the action of two 
forces: the inherent constitutional life- 
force with all its acquired habits, the 
sum of which is heredity, and the nu- 
merous complicated external forces or 
environment. And this must be the 
sole object of the person who would 
improve plants, animals, or human be- 
ings, and guide the interaction of these 
two forces. 

He said, in substance, much as he 
loved the sunshine, the blue sky, trees, 
flowers, ete., he loved the children 
above them all. The vast possibilities 
hound up in the life of each child are 
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far beyorfd anything else we shall ever 
see or know. We hail all such testi- 
mony as practical evidences of a new 
era for child building. 


—_————__e—___——__ 


HOW TO ESTIMATE CHARAC- 
TER FROM THE HEAD. 


Dear Epitor: In reply to your 
query concerning the recent discussion 
on measurements, I beg to submit the 
following remarks: 

The pose of the writer is at the least 
interesting in his affected battle of 
wits, assuming, as he does, a smug 
capability of critical intelligence and 
elaborate learning in relation to neural 
matters that are not as yet altogether 
res adjudicate. Personally I don’t 
know whom he tries to hit in speaking 
of “professors” who put their thumbs 
into a man’s earhole, and so measure 
intelligence, as I am not aware that 
such was the practice, although it ap- 
pears to me a convenient method of 
determining the marginal border of 
the temporal lobe to ascertain the situ- 
ation of the zygomatic notch, and with 
the head fairly horizontal to raise a 
perpendicular line from that as an ana- 
tomical basal point. This was the prac- 
tice of Prof. Nelson Sizer when I first 
became acquainted with him, and emi- 
nent professional men, such as Broca, 
Ferrier, and Horseley, have employed 
an analogous method for determining 
the corresponding relations of the brain 
parts to the cranial bones. 

With the substance of the three para- 
graphic digests of cerebral anatomy 
which the H. C. writer prints I agree 
in the main, and, as you know, my 
teaching for the past twenty years has 
covered that; but I am far from saying 
that I am cock-sure of our knowledge 
of the whole matters of brain constitu- 
tion and of central function, so great 
are the modifications developed from 
time to time as the years goon. “Heads 
and Faces” is not far from twenty 
years old, and, you know it, like all 
books dealing with scientific matters, 
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should be read in connection with later 
knowledge. 

Spurzheim taught the principle of 
observing the development of the head 
relatively from the aural meatus. Serv- 
ing as a convenient anatomical point 
because of its correspondence with the 
situation of the medulla oblongata, it 
certainly enables the student of cranial 
proportion to obtain the necessary esti- 
mates of size in his examination of the 
head. ‘To dispense with it as a_physi- 
ognomical center would render much 
of the proceeding conjectural. Pro- 
fessor Luys, of Paris, in a book pub- 
lished some years since, pointed to the 
relation of the cerebral fibers to the 
central ganglia and the medulla, and | 
think when Professor Sizer wrote the 
chapter entitled “Bumpology Explained 
and Exploded,” he must have had a 
similar view in mind, because he was 
far from slow to avail himself of a 
point useful in practice that late in- 
vestigations had accepted. I am quite 
sure that he employed the “ear-hole” 
only in its relation to the central bases 
of the cerebral structure. 

In Wilson’s “Anatomists’ Vade Me- 
cum” was published a drawing of the 
course of the fibers in the relations to 
the convolutions of the central ganglia 
and the medulla. My copy of Gray’s 
“Anatomy,” tenth edition, contains the 
illustration which strikingly confirms 
the view of the phrenologists. This 
authority of Gray and of the later edi- 
tions of his work is not yet a thing of 
the past. Something like seventeen 
years ago, while pursuing a course of 
study in the section of Nerve and Men- 
tal Diseases in the Vanderbilt Clinic 
under Professor Starr, I met with a 
preparation of the brain, which had 
been made by Starr, I think, which 
showed the course of the fibers in a re- 
markable fashion, and seemed a natural 
mold from which the author, Mr. H. 
E. Clark, of the drawing in Gray, 
might have obtained his data. 

I cannot see how the writer in “Hu- 
man Culture” expects to make any cap- 
ital by such divagatious reflections as 
that of the article you have shown me, 
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although he may have in view a pur- 
pose of exhibiting opinions and prac- 
tices claimed to be approximate to the 
latest revelations in neural science. 
Henry S. Drayton, M.D. 


The discussion referred to above ap- 
peared in a contemporary monthly, and 
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as it displayed a lack of scientific 
knowledge on the subject of measuring 
the head, we consulted Dr. Drayton, 
who was co-writer with Prof. Nelson 
Sizer of the book in question, namely, 
“Heads and Faces,” and also former 
editor of the Phrenological Journal. 
—Enpiror or P. J. 


REVIEW. 


“Life More Abundant.” By Henry 
Wood. Published by Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co., Boston. Cloth, $1.20 
net ; postpaid, $1.30. 


This book should prove highly popu- 
lar. It is written by the well-known 
writer, Henry Wood, who has already 
published a number of religious, philo- 
sophical, and psychological works. The 
keen interest that has been shown of 
late for all metaphysical books must 
surely make a decided call for this one. 
This book, which is not like his former 
ones, treats of ancient truth and wis- 
dom that is novel and entertaining. 
He would undermine no one’s faith in 
the Bible, but rather brighten and 
deepen it, and aid in its establishment 
upon a surer basis, and the aim of the 
writer is spiritually constructive. It is 
true we are living in a period of tran- 
sition and unrest. To preserve a true 
faith in the midst of the present un- 
certainty is the duty of every one. 

The conservation of a living faith 





DEATH OF 


We regret to announce the death of 
Mr. Lage, graduate Class 798, of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, 
which took place in New York City, in 
September, after an illness of six 
months; he died of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. 

To his Phrenological classmates he 
was much attached and they to him. 
He was a man of high principles, was 
very benevolent, kind-hearted, and full 
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must find its essential supports in the 
diviner depths of the soul nature, and 
we are glad to find this work has for 
its purpose the preservation of all that 
is intrinsic in the written Word, and 
that it is addressed largely to the 
thoughtful lay mind. Some of its im- 
portant chapters are The Real Seat of 
Authority ; The Future Life; The Bible 
and Nature; The Higher Criticism; 
The Forward March. 

The book reminds us of what the 
Rev. Louis Van der Burg has written 
in “The Christian Advocate” on “The 
More Abundant Life.” He closes his 
article by saying: “Life is not worth 
living if man corresponds only with 
material things that will eventually 
end in eternal destruction, even of his 
spiritual nature; but if a man has in 
him the new nature which Christ came 
to give, if it be but a point, it is well. 
What do I care though in spiritual life 
and influence I am but a babe, if my 
life is becoming more abundant? It is 
worth while to become like God.” 





H. 


of hope. He gave a great many books 
away. All who knew him recognized 
him as an earnest student and an en- 
thusiast upon Phrenology. 

He was educated in the art of Hor- 
ticulture, and through Jaying out 
plants in designs for gardens, he con- 
ceived the idea of making tile patterns 
by having girls lay tiles on paper in the 
factory instead of in the old-fashioned 
way; his Mosaie tiling is very much 
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used at present. He was successful in 
influencing hundreds of men in trades 
unions and swayed them to lead nobler 
lives through the action of their higher 
faculties and by having higher aims. 
He freely acknowledged that his in- 
fluence with the men was due to his 
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knowledge of Phrenology. He was a 
dilligent medical student and possessed 
a large Phrenological library and 
belonged to the Beachonian Society. 

He leaves a widow and a large num- 
ber of friends to mourn his loss. 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Hach photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
—— or photographs ( for, where possible, 
two should be sent, one giving a front and the 
other @ side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (5s, English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 
don. 


No. 801.—Saxon, Brooklyn.—The 
vital bump predominates in this gen- 
tleman, hence must show the emotional 
nature. He is social and can appre- 
ciate the comforts of home and the 
good things of the table. His percep- 
tive faculties make him an investiga- 
tor, an observer, and a keen worker 
when he gets started. He could fill a 
professional position quite well, espe- 
cially where he had to meet people on 
terms of equality, where politeness and 
affability were required. His memory 
of people is better than his memory of 
names. He likes to be appreciated, 
hence puts forth special effort to please 
people. This is shown in the dimple 
in his chin. As an artist, photo- 
grapher, or entertainer he would be in 
his element. He is somewhat in- 
fluenced by the criticisms of his 
friends. He should be a good talker 
and he talks largely about people. 





No. 802.—G. W. N.—Kasson, Minn. 
—You have a very decided character ; 
are particular about most things and 
are not satisfied if they do not go your 
way. Your power of criticism should 
have some steady work to do; if you 
do not, you will find it will get in your 
way, and you will not be contented 
with your progress. You are of a lit- 
erary turn and should show consider- 
able taste in arranging ideas and mate- 
rial. In editorial work you would be 
quick and effective and show no little 
talent in business. You should be 
quick to understand investments and 
finance. Are quick to appreciate music 
and melodious sounds and remember 
them. Study public speaking and de- 
bate. 

No. 803.—F. L. B.—Westfield, 
Mass.—You would make a_ good 
teacher and could qualify yourself to 
become one without any difficulty. 
You have a very inquiring mind and 
will always be on the lookout for some- 
thing new. The languages should 
come easily to you and any quick, in- 
genious work will interest you. You 
have an excellent memory and could 
take up music and elocution with the 
object of teaching these subjects. You 
had better study Phrenology, for you 
would succeed quite well in it. You 
are in dead earnest, are sincere and 
conscientious. 


Character is bounded on the north by 
sobriety, on the east by integrity, on 
the west by industry, and on the south 


by gentleness.—F. E. Willard. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY will be 
answered in this department. But one question at 
a time, and that clearly stated, must be propound- 
ed, if correspondents expect us to give them the 
benefit of an early consideration 

lr You Use a Pseupony™ on INITIALS, write 
your full name and adiress also Some corre- 
spoudents forget to sugm ther names 


E. S. B—Brighton—There is a 
great difference in the temperaments 
of people and therefore to answer your 
question as to why a woman who has 
suffered a great deal all her life, and 
yet has been able to preserve her hair 
from changing to white, is a problem 
which we cannot solve. Many persons 
who are much older than she is, who 
have had a great deal of trouble dur- 
ing their lives, have been able to retain 
the color and luster of their hair, and 
the reasons for this are largely as fol- 
lows: First, people differ in the heat 
of their heads. The Vital and Mental 
temperaments generally have hot 
heads, and nature’s nourishment to the 
roots of the hair is chemically changed 
by heat. The pigment is changed. 
But you take a man who has a Motive 
temperament, and at the age of seventy- 
nine or eighty you will find that he 
has very few white hairs. Dr. Shep- 
ard, of Brooklyn, whom you probably 
know, has very few white hairs, and 
yet he has just entered his eighty-first 
year, and passed his eightieth mile- 
stone on the 28th of September. The 
Motive temperament in anyone gen- 
erally keeps the temperature of the 
body away from the brain, and through 
active exercise such a person is able to 
retain the normal color of their hair. 
Notice persons of your acquaintance 
and vou will find that in nearly every 
case persons who have the Mental and 
Vital temperaments possess a crop of 
white hair at fifty, or have baldness 
before that time. Mr. L. N. Fowler’s 
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hair turned white when he was sixty, 
though he had an abundance of it, and 
he lived to be eighty-five. Mr. Nelson 
Sizer’s hair became white, and also 
George Combe’s, and none of these 
gentlemen were distinguished for their 
Motive temperaments; while Mr. 8. R. 
Wells had a distinctive Motive tem- 
perament, and he retained his dark 
color of hair as long as he lived. Thus 
you can universally apply this rule, 
with perhaps a few exceptions. 

E. C.—Brooklyn— Your question 
with regard to the right kind of food 
to nourish the teeth should be an- 
swered in the following way: We think 
in order to preserve the strength of the 
teeth that persons who have inherited 
a tendency to decayed teeth should eat 
bone-forming food. Milk and wheat 
will give solidity to the bones. The 
food, too, should not be of a soft, pulpy 
nature, but should be hard; hence 
“educator” biscuit would be excellent 
for a person to eat three times a day 
seven days in the week. They would 
nourish the system and give the teeth 
something to grind. Persons are too 
much in a hurry nowadays and do not 
give themselves time enough to eat 
food that requires considerable masti- 
cation. You will hear people say they 
like mashed potatoes, and yeast biscuit, 
or new bread and fresh cake, instead 
of taking hardtack, or bread two or 
three days old. Nuts, if chewed prop- 
erly, would also preserve a_person’s 
teeth. Look at the skeleton of a 
gorilla in some museum and you will 
find its teeth are well preserved, and 
what applies to animals in this case 
applies to man. The Motive tempera- 
ment has generally sounder teeth than 
the Vital or Mental, and with this tem- 
perament you generally find the execu- 
tive, perceptive or scientific the ruling 
faculties largely developed. 












PRIZE OFFERS 


We are pleased to report that the 
October prize has been won by Mr. 
Thomas Spaven, of Buffalo, for his 
definition of Culture. The judges 
have found some difficulty in selecting 
the best reply, and have given Honor- 
able Mention to Mr. William Cox, of 
London, and Dr. M. Haddleston, of 
Washington, D. C., while those of Mr. 
William Babbitt, of Walsenburg, Colo., 
Mr. Frank Dippel, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Mr. George Tester, Mount Forest, 
Ont., have received the mark “B.” 

We wish to thank each member for 
their replies and ask each to compete 
for the following prizes: 

For November we offer a prize for 
the best article on “Do Animals Think, 
and if so What Faculties Do they 
Use?” 

For December we offer a prize for 
the best article on “Is Phrenology an 
aid to Photography ?” 

For January we offer a prize for the 
best description of a holiday the writer 
has experienced. 

The prize winners will be given a 
year’s subscription to THe PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL or a dollar book 
in stock, which they may select from 
the Fowler & Wells Co. Catalogue. 

All competitions should be received 
the first of the month and should be 
plainly written on one side of the paper 
only. 

The prize essay is given in the next 
column. 
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AND AWARDS. 


. CULTURE—WHAT IT IS, AND HOW 
CAN IT BE INCREASED ? 

Culture is refinement! And is the 
result: Ist, of proper hereditary in- 
fluences ; 2d, proper environments dur- 
ing youth—the season of development ; 
3d, proper mental and physical de- 
velopment by education and training, 
so that all the organs of the body, men- 
tal and physical, shall be and work in 
harmony together. The further re- 
moved from barbarity in the direction 
of refinement the more cultured the 
person. A person with one or more 
mental organs perverted, morbid or in- 
active, cannot be considered as_per- 
fectly cultured any more than a piano 
can be considered as in perfect har- 
mony (culture) with one or more wires 
at discord with the others. Of the 
conditions necessary to culture, pos- 
sibly the most important is the heredi- 
tary. It being the first, the founda- 
tion of our character, it must be cor- 
rect to obtain a high degree of culture. 

To increase culture all the mental 
faculties and bodily functions require 
to be properly exercised, to increase 
their power and brillianey in the diree- 
tion of usefulness to the world and our- 
selves—love of God and man and sym- 
pathy towards all creation. 

Perfect culture may be likened unto 
that degree of perfection that Christ 
referred to when he said: “There is 
none good on earth.” 

Tuomas SPAVEN. 


THE ANNUAL PHENOLOGICAL CONFERENCE. 


The Annual Phrenological Confer- 
ence was held in connection with the 
closing exercises of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology, on Friday, October 
27th, at 2 o’clock P. M., in the Hall of 
the Institute, 24 E. 22d St. 

The following subjects made an at- 
tractive programme: 

Mr. John T. Miller, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, “Valuable Friends to Phrenol- 


a 
ogy. 


Mr. Cox, London, 8. W., England, 
“Memory.” 

Prof. Allen Haddock, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., “Measurements of the 
Head.” 

Prof. J. M. Fitzgerald, Chicago, IIl., 
“The Temperaments.” 

Prof. D. T. Eliot, London, England, 
“The Value of a Phrenological Exam- 
ination.” 

Prof. William E. Youngquist, Stock- 
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holm, Sweden, “Words of Greeting” 
from Sweden. 

Miss Dexter, London, England, 
“Phrenology as an Aid in Teaching 
the Feeble-Minded.” 

The following members of the class 
of 1905 also read papers on: 

“The True Influence of Phre- 
nology.” The Salutatory. By J. 
Thornley. 


“The Importance of Phrenology in 
the Right Selection of a Position in 
Life.” By F. C. Small. 

“The Study of Phrenology as a Help 
to Teachers.” By J. C. Maugans. 

“Phrenology a Key to Life.” By W. 
R. Stouffer. 

“How the Selection of Food May be 
Aided by Phrenology.” The Valedic- 
tory. By Mrs. Amelia E. Irwin. 


THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The British Phrenological Society 
opened its first session September 14th. 
It was of a social character and quite 
a success in point of numbers and also 
enthusiasm. Among the Phrenolo- 
gists present were: Drs. Hollander and 
Withinshaw, Messrs. Millott-Severn, 
Blackford, Hart-Cox, Webb, Eland, W. 
Cox, Warren (Secretary), Miss Higgs, 
etc., etc. Four new members were 
elected. Several songs and musical 
selections were rendered and much ap- 
preciated. 

The President of the society (Mr. 
J. Millott-Severn) occupied the chair, 
and in his opening words of welcome 
spoke encouragingly of Phrenology. 
Phrenology (he said) differed from 
other sciences in this, that whether one 
knew much or little of it, provided the 
knowledge was accurate, it could be 
utilized with good advantage. There 
Was no science more interesting, and 
it was more accessible than most of the 
other sciences. He recommended first 
the study of the groups of faculties; 
then the more detailed study of the 
separate organs, taking a good text- 
book such as Fowler’s “Self-Instruc- 
tor,’ “Heads and Faces,’ Combe’s 
“Elements of Phrenology.” After that 
the Temperaments, and then get a 
thorough knowledge of their special 
features and distinguishing characteris- 
tics. He thought Phrenology was just 
now passing through a critical stage. 
It was taking a better foothold than it 
ever had, though there were fewer pro- 
fessional phrenologists than formerly. 





People were expecting better things 
from Phrenology than they used to do. 
Good sound phrenological advice was 
sought after, and a more serious view 
was being taken of it. This higher 
plane to which it was now being raised 
in England he believed was due to the 
work of the British Phrenological 
Society. 

Mr. J. B. Eland gave a thoughtful 
and suggestive address on “Environ- 
ment.” By the aid of Phrenology 
those whose circumstances were ad- 
verse were enabled to rise superior to 
them. Phrenology not only pointed 
out talents and dispositions, and indi- 
cated what callings persons were 
adapted for, but it showed how the 
faculties could be combined to act in 
any given case to assist in making the 
best of one’s circumstances or environ- 
ments, or if necessary how to contend 
with them. By environment he meant 
such things as social position, educa- 
tional advantages, influence of friends, 
and heredity; in a word, one’s setting 
in the world. A sympathetic Phre- 
nologist inquires about and enters into 
these things, and helps to lift a person 
out of himself and to overcome those 
things by which he is handicapped in 
the race of life. Then, too, those who 
obtained phrenological advice, whose 
environment was uncongenial or harm- 
ful, might anticipate events by pre- 
paring, without making any violent 
change in their circumstances, so that 
when the fitting time came, that which 
they had been following as a hobby 
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merely would be taken up as the great 
work of their lives with every prospect 
of success. 

Mr. James Webb followed. He said 
he would like to see especially all 
clergymen, medical men, lawyers, and 
teachers, take up the study of Phre- 
nology. If these four classes would do 
so others would follow and the world 
would be greatly benefited. He related 
how he had recently visited Coleraine, 
Ireland, and called on Mr. Carson, the 
author of ‘“Man’s Responsibility.” 
They had quite a little phrenological 
mission over there. He read the heads 
of several leading men, and explained 
a few things about Phrenology, and 
they were all ashamed (so they told 
him) that they had never studied the 
subject before. He left a large num- 
ber of friends of Phrenology as the re- 
sult of his visit. ‘Touching on the 
matter of environment, he said Mr. 
Eland had told them that we could 
overcome our environment. That was 
true to a certain extent, but we could 
not do impossibilities. We could, how- 
ever, all improve ourselves. Those who 
began to use Phrenology for the chang- 
ing of their conduct and improving 
their ability, never deteriorated. He 
could guarantee that much to all who 
would make use of Phrenology. We 
should therefore get people to under- 
stand Phrenology. 

Dr. Bernard Hollander, the well- 
known author and specialist in nervous 
and brain disorders, next spoke. He 
asked: What is really the great stum- 
bling block to the general acceptance 
of Phrenology amongst scientific peo- 
ple? Some would say because it is too 
much in the hands of quacks. That is 
not so, because there have been men of 
science who have advocated Phrenol- 
ogy. Others say it is the popular 
prejudice that exists against the sub- 
ject which has caused it to be neglected 
and misrepresented for nearly a whole 
century, so that people have quite an 
inherent notion that it is all humbug. 
That is not the reason, for there are 
quite a number of scientific books on 
the subject. How is it that they have 
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not accomplished a greater conversion 
to Phrenology? Was it something in 
the subject itself that blocked the way ? 
For a whole century medical men had 
been teaching that skull and brain did 
not agree, but at the present time there 
is not an anatomist who does not teach 
that the skull and brain conform to 
each other for all practical purposes. 
No anatomical objection on that score 
is now raised, as was formerly the case. 
That left the brain alone. It must be 
something we teach with reference to 
the brain which does not find accept- 
ance. He believed the real reason lay 
in this, that scientists in general had 
not yet learned the one fact that is the 
essential teaching of Phrenology, viz. : 
that the brain subserves not only the 
intellect, but that the feelings and pas- 
sions are also related to the brain, that 
is, those tendencies which make up 
human character. That is the great 
stumbling block in the way of anthro- 
pologists, anatomists, physiologists, and 


scientific men generaWy, accepting 
Phrenology. They think that we re- 


gard the entire brain as an index of 
intellectual capacity. It puzzles them 
that there are large heads possessed by 
men of inferior intellect, and that 
sometimes small-brained men are 
clever. But we do not teach that. 
We teach that the frontal part of the 
brain alone is the part concerned in in- 
tellectual operations pure and simple. 
It is true, however, that the intellect 
would not act if it were not prompted 
by certain feelings and __ passions. 
Another proof that we are perfectly 
right will be found in the fact that 
idiots do not always have the entire 
head small; but the frontal 
small, whilst the other lobes may be of 
normal size. As a rule we find the 
feelings and passions of idiots much 
stronger than in normal cases; this is 
because they lack the controlling power 
of reason, which is associated with a 
part of the frontal lobes. Again, it has 
not occurred to these scientists that in- 
sanity is not always a disorder of the 
reason, but frequently a disorder of the 
feelings. A man’s conduct changes, 
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whilst he may still reason perfectly ; it 
is only in the later stages of insanity 
that the reason gets affected, which 
simply means that the disease has pro- 
gressed so far that it is not limited to 
the special centers with which the feel- 
ings are connected but has spread to the 
frontal regions as well. All the cen- 
ters are intimately connected, and if 
one gets affected the disease soon 
spreads to other regions. The two 
forms of insanity which are most com- 
mon are exaltation of the feelings and 
depression, or melancholia. ‘These do 
not affect the power to reason clearly. 
The excessively cheerful or optimistic 
man can give good reasons. It is his 
conduct that is wrong, and the same 
with the melancholic subject. A blow 
on the head, too, will affect much more 
the feelings than the intellect, for the 
reason that if the blow is in front the 
man may lose control over his feelings 
and passions; and if it is in the pos- 
terior or the upper portion then in- 
flammation is set up in the centers 
connected with the feelings that are 
located at the injured part, and there 
will be great stimulation of those feel- 
ings. ‘These considerations show that 
character as well as intellect are con- 
nected with the brain. In advocating 
Phrenology before the scientific classes 
of the community, the doctor recom- 
mends that we should confine our at- 
tention to impressing upon them this 
fundamental principle, that the feel- 
ings and passions are as much related 
to the brain as the intellectual faculties 
are. If we can prove that to them so 
that they will make investigations in 
that direction they need not wait long 
to get evidence that will favor Phre- 
nology and lead them to accept it. 
He had himself taken great trouble 
in finding cases from the records of 
surgery and medicine in favor of Phre- 
nology; and it had been very great 
trouble indeed, because of the careless 
way cases had been reported. An in- 
jury is received about the head, and 
no definite localization is noted. That 
the head has been injured is thought 
to be sufficiently explicit. And again, 
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in deciding whether the mental quali- 
ties are affected, very little pains are 
taken as a rule; no inquiries are made 
into the psychology of the patient and 
whether it is affected by the injury. 
If the patient answers a few simple 
questions rationally, and he can re- 
member the day of the week, he is said 
to have suffered no mental change. 
No inquiries are made as to the state of 
the primary feelings and propensities, 
whilst the man’s character may have 
changed considerably. He related an 
instance of such a case. He was din- 
ing recently at a friend’s house and the 
company included an eminent surgeon 
who had served in the late Boer War. 
This surgeon positively declared that 
he had treated cases where he had re- 
moved spoonfuls of brain from bul- 
let wounds in the head and the men’s 
minds suffered no ill effects. Such a 
statement from an eminent and highly 
respected surgeon was rather serious. 
He (Dr. Hollander) asked him for a 
particular case and some further par- 
ticulars. So his friend told him of one 
man who had received a wound at the 
posterior part of the temporal lobe, 
that part of the brain just behind the 
ear. The man’s intellect was not im- 
paired. No wonder. But what was 
his behavior? How did he conduct 
himself afterwards? In answer to 
these questions the surgeon replied that 
the man’s conduct became so abom- 
inable and he was so violent and un- 
manageable that he had to be turned 
out of the hospital. In the end he 
became violently insane. And yet in 
their casual way surgeons handling 
such cases declare there was no mental 
change, simply because the man’s intel- 
ligence was not affected. When would 
medical men come to regard the char- 
acter to be bound up with the brain, 
and to recognize that when a certain 
part of the brain was injured it af- 
fected the character and the conduct 
of the individual? He informed this 
surgeon that had the injury in this case 
been higher up, a different and quite 
opposite mental center would have 
been affected, and the man would have 
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become melancholic, the very contrary 
of a violent maniac. 

Some practical demonstrations in 
Phrenology were given during the eve- 
ning by Mr. James Webb and Mr. J. 
Millott-Severn, and a very pleasant and 
profitable evening was spent. 

(Report supplied by Mr. William Cox, 

Phrenologist, London, Eng.). 


~ 
+ 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The second lecture of the season will 
be held on December 5th (Tuesday), 
at 8 o’clock P. M., when the Rev. 
Thomas A. Hyde, B.D., A.M., will 
speak on his popular topic, “By the 
Power of Beelzebub.” 

The third lecture of the season will 
be held on January 5th. On this oc- 
casion Dr. Banks will give an address 
on “Personal Hygiene.” 

Phrenological delineations of char- 
acter will be given at the close of each 
lecture. 





a 
PROGRESS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
(Continued from page 364.) 


there was much collateral evidence that all 
four heirs had signed the deed, yet it was 
apparently not there. At the suggestion of 
a New York lawyer who had been called 
into the case, the deed was photographed, 
when the missing signature appeared on the 
sensitive plate almost as plain as the others. 

In a case which I had for the Hon. Will- 
iam M. Evarts I made first a series of small 
negatives and afterward enlarged them to 
about 40 inches, showing the traced and 
amended autographs which were in _ evi- 
dence. No penman can replace the point of 
his pen on a line, without such a fact ap- 
pearing through photographie agencies; 
neither can he change ink without such fact 
being detected. 

One would naturally ask, “Can the cam- 
era see better than the human eye?” In 
many ways photography has the best of it. 
In fine distinctness of color the sensitive 
film will often determine questions where 
the human expert fails. In old faded manu- 
scripts, in which many letters and words 
are not legible from the close apprexima- 
tion of the color of the paper to the faded 
ink, the photograph will often define the 
characters and unravel the mystery of time 
and bad chirography. Many other impor- 
tant legal cases have of late vears been de 
cided by this means. 
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SENSE AND NONSENSE. 


JUST A DEWDROP 


I—who am I? Just a dewdrop, 

Glittering, glistening on the roseleatf; 

Yet I help to make Niagara, 

Help to make the mightiest torrents. 

Just a dewdrop, quickly passing, 

Thing of beauty in the sunshine; 

Yet through me the desert blossoms, 

Giving life where death was present. 

Just a dewdrop hardly noticed, 

Never counted as a world force; 

Yet I move the giant engine 

Which without me were impotent. 

Just a dewdrop, not a diamond, 

Doomed to dry and die so shortly; 

Yet I help create the ocean, 

On which man is but a feather. 

Just a dewdrop, gone by moontide, 

Perished, vanished like a phantom; 

Yet my soul is everlasting, 

So I go to weightier duties— 

Type of souls to him who ponders 

On the models of creation. 

Though alone I can do nothing, 

Merged with others I’m resistless. 

So may you, the human atom, 

Learn the logie of existence. 
CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN. 


At a recent debate among the members of 
a Philadelphia literary society on the ques- 
tion, “Should Capital Punishment be Abol- 
ished?” ua speaker in the negative took the 
position that as the general sense of justice 
of mankind for centuries had justified the 
death penalty for great crimes, therefore 
those of this generation ought not to abolish 
it, “for.” said he, “if hanging was good 
enough for my father, it is good enough for 
me.” 

Addison J. Boutelle of Galesburg, IIl., 
state attorney of Knox County, has been 
elected president of the Illinois State At- 
torneys’ Association. 


The time is coming when uneducated 
girls will no longer think that housework 
and cooking can be undertaken without 
a proper and thorough education for 
this work. Then there will be regular 
hours and definite duties for all thus en- 
gaged. 

The happiness of the great is to be able 
to make others happy. 

The special purpose of riches is to be gen- 
erously disposed. 

We ought to seek for the special end of 
everything. 

The special end of power is to protect the 
weak.—Paseal. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros. 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 


able to the order of 


All remittances should be made pay- 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 

















THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should alw ays 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 


inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

‘ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“American Review of Reviews’”— 
New York—contains an article on 
“Theodore Roosevelt as Peacemaker,” 
with a new portrait of the President 
taken at Oyster Bay; also*an article on 
“Russia’s Reception of the Treaty,” by 
W. D. Stead, and one on “The Future 
of British India.” Many beautiful 
portraits illustrate the October num- 
ber, 

“St. Louis Globe-Democrat”—St. 
Louis—always contains some _ good 
things, and on the first of October it 
contains an article on “St. Louis Near- 
ing the Million Mark,” which indicates 








the wonderful growth of the city’s . 
population. Another article is on 
‘Americans Who Have Made Fortunes 
in the Philippines,” and not the least 
important article is upon “How to 
Raise Ten Million Dollars to Found 
English Scholarships for American 
Girls.” This colossal scheme of the 
Society of American Women, in Lon- 
don, is to rival the Rhode’s Educa- 
tional Benefaction. 

“Medical Talks’—Columbus, Ohio 
—has for its first article “The Girl in 
the Home.” Other considerations deal 
on the following subjects: “A Case of 
Nervous Prostration,” “Consumption, 
Its Prevention and Cure,” “The Cause 
of the Yellow Fever Epidemic,” “Heal- 
ing by Laying on of Hands,” and 
“The Benefit of Cold Air,” all of which 
are worth reading. 

““Madame’’—Indianapolis, Ind. 
an article on “The Tonic of Toil,” by 
William E. Danforth. This article is 
illustrated with a portrait of Mrs. 
Chatfield Taylor, and shows that work 
with a purpose is a cure for ennui. An 
article by W. Frank McClure is on “A 
Transplanted Industry.” This shows 
the whole grown ostrich plumes of 
Columbia’s bonnets, and the animals 
they are taken from. A number of 
stories grace the pages of this maga- 
zine which may interest some of the 
readers. 

People’s Health Journal” — Chi- 
cago, Ill.—contains a portrait of the 
Hon. Willis George Emerson, LL.D., 
President of the National Medical Uni- 
versity. 











“Suggestion” — Chicago, Ill. This 
magazine opens with an article on 
“How to Save Money by Auto-Sugges- 
tion,” by Herbert A. Parkyn, M.D. 
This is a new way of dealing with the 
money problem. As a rule we find 
people make suggestions as to how to 
make money by Auto-Suggestion. We 
believe that one of the best ways to 
make money is to save it. The writer 
speaks of “self-control and the practice 
of self-denial.” Another article is on 
“How to Keep your Brain from Freez- 
ing,” by W. R. Hurst. Both articles 
are excellent and well worth reading. 


“Christian Work and The Evangel- 
ist’—New York—contains a sermon 
by the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., 
on “Preaching to Win Souls,” and an 
illustrated article by Joseph Newton 
Hallock, D.D., on “The Christianiza- 
tion of the North American Indian.” 
One article on “Solving Life’s Prob- 
lems,” by W. H. MacIntyre, deals with 
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success in journalism and is likely to 
be interesting to many readers. 


“The National Advocate’—New 
York—contains a frontispiece of six 
original Washingtonians. This excel- 
lent magazine contains some interest- 
ing articles on “The Benefits of Total 
Abstinence,” and it is to be recom- 
mended to many for its broad prin- 
ciples. 

“Maxwell’s Talisman”—Chicago, Ill. 
—contains an excellent portrait of 
James J. Hill, President of the Great 
Northern Railway, which accompanies 
an article by him on “Irrigation and 
Home Building.” 

We have also received and wish to 
acknowledge “The American Econo- 
mist,” “The Christian Recorder,” “The 
Florida Signal,” “The Light of Rea- 
son,” “The New Church Messenger,” 
and “Wings,” and in the latter journal 
there is a picture of Miss Mary Alex- 
ander, aged 102. 





PUBLISHER’S 


Our Girls. By Dio Lewis, M.D. The 
phenomenal success of “Our Girls” 
rests upon the extraordinary character 
of the work. It treats the question of 
a girl’s health scientifically, and has 
helped numberless invalid girls into 
good health, but it does it all in a spirit 
so genial and fascinating that, while 
learning the most vital truths, you seem 
to be listening to a delightful story. 
202 pages. Illustrated. Price, cloth, 
$1.50. 

Our Digestion; or my Jolly Friend’s 
Secret. By Dio Lewis, M.D. 407 
pages. This work treats each and 
every part of the digestive machinery, 
and discusses foods, drinks, and all the 
other elements and conditions of “My 
Jolly Friend’s Secret.” Price, $1.50. 

Weak Lungs, and How to Make 
Them Strong; or, Diseases of the Or- 
gans of the Chest, with their Home- 
Treatment by the Movement-Cure. 
By Dio Lewis, M.D. This work ex- 
plains the origin of consumption, the 


DEPARTMENT. 


symptoms of its ‘several stages, the 
simple means by which it may be 
known, and when possible, cured. 
Profusely illustrated. Price, $1.50. 
Five Minute Chats with Young 
Women and certain other Parties. 
Written in a Lively and Attractive 
Style, exposing errors without fear or 


favor. By Dio Lewis, M.D. 426 
pages. Price, $1.50. 


Prohibition a Failure; or, the True 
Solution of the Temperance Question. 


By Dio Lewis, M.D. 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $1.00. 
In a Nutshell. Suggestions to 


American College Students. By Dio 
Lewis, M.D. Filled with the informa- 
tion that all students so much need in 
regard to the care of their physical and 
mental health. 178 pages. Price, 
extra cloth, full gilt, $1.00. 

How to raise Fruits. A Handbook, 
Being a Guide to the Cultivation and 
Management of Fruit Trees, and of 
Grapes and Small Fruits. With De- 
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scriptions of the Best and Most Popu- 
lar Varieties. By T. Gregg. Illus- 
trated. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

Fruits and Farinacea. The Proper 
Food of Man. Being an attempt to 
prove by History,. Anatomy, Physiol- 
ogy, and Chemistry that the Original, 
Natural and Best Diet of Man is de- 
rived from the Vegetable Kingdom. 
By John Smith. With Notes and 
Illustrations. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 
Price, $1.50. 

Nature’s Household Remedies; for 
the prevalent disorders of the Human 
Organism. By Felix L. Oswald, M.D. 
229 pages. Price, $1.00. 

How to Teach Vocal Music. The 
Teacher’s Electric Manual and course 
of study in Vocal Music, for Public 
Schools and Classes. By Prof. Alfred 
Andrews. Price, 50 cents. 

Foreordained; A story of Heredity 
and of special parental influences. By 
An Observer. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

The Family Gymnasium. Contain- 
ing the most improved methods of ap- 
plying Gymnastics, Calisthenic, Kine- 
sipathie and Vocal Exercises to the 
Development of the Bodily Organs, the 
Invigoration of their Functions, the 
Preservation of Health, and the Cure 
of Disease and Deformities. By R. T. 
Trall, M.D. 215 pages, 42. illustra- 
tions. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

Popular Gymnastics, or Board 
School Gymnastics, adapted for use in 
the Home as well as in Schools. 80 
illustrations, showing Exercises with 
Dumb-bells, Rings, and Wands. By 
A. T. Story. Price, 50 cents. 

Physical Culture, founded on Del- 
Sartean Principles, with lessons on Ex- 
ercising, Walking, Breathing, Resting, 
Sleeping, Dress, ete., ete. Lllustrated. 
By Carrica Le Favre. Price, paper, 
25 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Chastity, its Physical, Intellectual, 
and Moral Advantages. By Dr. M. L. 
Holbrook. Contents: What is Chas- 
tity?—Does Chastity injure _ the 
Health ?—Advantages of Chastity— 
The Great Advantage of Chastity— 
Chastity and Children—Chastity and 
Virility—What the Sexual Instinct has 
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done for the World—The Cure—Ap- 
pendix. Price, $1.00. 

A Physician’s Sermon to Young 
Men. By William Pratt. Price, 25 
cents. 

The Better Way. An Appeal to 
Men in Behalf of Human Culture 
through a Wiser Parentage. By A. E. 
Newton. Price, 25 cents. 

Deep Breathing; or Lung Gymnas- 
tics, as a means of Promoting the Art 
of Song, and of Curing Various Dis- 
eases of the Throat and Lungs. By 
Sophia M. A. Cicecolina. Price, cloth, 
00 cents. 

Protection and Management of the 
Singing Voice. Medical and Hygienic 
Hints. By Lennox Browne. Price, 
30 cents. 

Aids to Family Government. From 
the Cradle to the School. By Bertha 
Meyer. The Rights of Children. By 
Herbert Spencer. The Government of 
Children. By M. L. Holbrook. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. This book, “Aids to 
Family Government,” should be in the 
hands of every mother who would give 
her children careful physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral training. 

Physical Culture, for Home and 
School. Scientific and Practical. By 
Prof. D. L. Dowd. 322 pages, with 
portrait of Author, and 80 illustra- 
tions, new and revised edition. Price, 
cloth, bevel edge, $1.50. 

Notes on Beauty, Vigor, and De- 
velopment, or How to acquire Plump- 
ness of Form and Strength of Limbs. 
Illustrated. By W. Milo. Price, 10 
cents. 

Talks to my Patients; a Practical 
Handbook for the Maid, Wife, and 
Mother. By Mrs. R. B. Gleason, M.D., 
with a Portrait of the Author. New 
and enlarged edition. Price, $1.50. 
“Mrs. Gleason is able to say something 
to wives and to mothers which no man 
could say. There can be no difference 
of opinion about the value of the prac- 
tical suggestions she affords; which are 
characterized by sound philosophy and 
clear, good, sterling common sense. 
We wish the chapter ‘Confidential to 
Mothers’ might be published as a tract 
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and sent to every mother in the land.” 
—From Harper’s Magazine. 

Youth, its Care and Culture. By J. 
Mortimer Granville. ‘To this has been 
added a paper by Grace Greenwood on 
“The Physical Education of a Girl,” 
also a paper on “Dress of Girls.” 
Price, $1.00. 

The Relation of the Sexes. By Mrs. 
E. B. Duffey. Author of “What 
Women Should Know.” Table of Con- 
tents.—Introductory Chapter—Sexual 
Physiology—The Legitimate Social In- 
stitutions of the World: the Orient— 
The Legitimate Social Institutions of 
the World: the Occident—Polygamy— 
Free Love and its Evils—Prostitution: 
Its History and Effects—Prostitution : 
Its Causes—Prostitution: Its Remedies 
—Chastity—Marriage and its Abuses 
—Marriage and its Uses—The Limita- 
tion of Offspring—Enlightened Parent- 
age. Price, $1.00. 

Liver Complaint, Mental Dyspepsia, 
and Headache. Their Cure by Home 
Treatment. By M. L. Holbrook, M.D. 
Price, $1.00. Contents — General 
View of the Liver—Functions of the 
Liver—The Bile: Its Quantity and 
Uses—Derangements of the Liver— 
Torpid Liver—Relation of the Liver 
to the Kidneys—Diseases Caused by 
Uric Acid—Diseases Caused by De- 
ranged Liver—Effect of a Deranged 
Liver on the Nerves—Effect of Disease 
of the Liver on the Heart—Causes of 
Liver Complaint—The Home Cure of 
Disease on the Liver—Miscellaneous 
Questions Answered—Mental Dyspep- 
sia: Its Treatment—Headaches and 
their Cure—Practical Notes Concern- 
ing Headaches. 

Parturition without Pain. A Code 
of Directions for Avoiding most of the 
Pains and Dangers of Child-bearing. 
By M. L. Holbrook, M.D. Price, $1.00. 

Life of Dr. Francois Joseph Gall, 
Craniologist and Founder of Phre- 
nology. Jessie A. Fowler. Contain- 
ing 20 illustrations, many of which 
have been specially drawn and photo- 
graphed for this work and now pub- 
lished for the first time. Popular edi- 
tion. Price, 25 cents. 
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New Gymnastics for Men, Women, 
and Children. With three hundred 
illustrations. New edition, revised and 
enlarged. By Dio Lewis, M.D. 286 
pages. Price, $1.50. This system is 
the outcome of years of study and ex- 
periment by the most original and in- 
genious gymnast the world has ever 
seen. Already 32,000 copies of the 
work have been sold. Dio Lewis’s sys- 
tem has been generally adopted by the 
most advanced schools of this and 
other countries. 

How to Read Character. A New 
Illustrated Hand-book of Phrenology 
and Physiognomy, for Students and 
Examiners, with a Chart for recording 
the sizes of the different Organs of the 
Brain in the Delineation of character. 
12mo, 191 pages. 172 illustrations. 
Price, cloth, $1.25. 

Phrenological Chart; A handsome 
symbolical Head, made from new and 
special drawings designed for the pur- 
pose. Lithographed in colors. 19x24 
ins. Price, 30 cents. 

Lantern Slides. A set of fifty Lan- 
tern Slides suitable for stereopticon 
lectures on  Phrenology, $50.00. 
Double-burner Oil Lanterns, $25.00. 
Express collect. 

A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory. Founded on an Analysis of 
the Human Constitution considered in 
its three-fold nature—Mental, Physio- 
logical, and Expressional. By Thomas 
A. Hyde and William Hyde. 653 
pages. Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 

Common School Elocution and Ora- 
tory. A practical and comprehensive 
manual of Vocal and Physical Culture, 
treating the subject of Respiration, 
Action, Grouping, Original Discourse, 
and Extemporaneous Speech, from a 
scientific standpoint. By I. H. Brown, 
A.M. 328 pages. New and enlarged 
edition, 1897. Price, extra cloth, 
$1.00. 

How to Conduct a Public Meeting; 
or, The Chairman’s Guide for Con- 
ducting Meetings, public and private, 
according to the best Parliamentary 
Rules. With Rules of Order, ete. 
Price, 25 cents. 
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OU may be on the road 
| to abiding health if you 
| will read this announce- 
ment and act to-day. 








Whether young or old—whether man 
or woman—if you really want to be 
perfectly well—if you want to know the 
joy of abounding strength—if you 
would like to wake up every morning 
eager for the day’s work and go to bed 
at night contented—to sleep soundly 
—if you want this perfect health we 
can tell you how to secure it. 


Not by drugs or medicines, but by a 
sane, satisfying system of living, eating 
and sleeping, which has been perfected 
after thirty years of research and ex- 
periment at the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium—the most successful health in- 
stitution in the world. 


Tell us then if you are ailing—or if in good 
health and wish to remain so. Let us send you 
our book. It is very interesting. The life it 
recommends is for the home, and will not disturb 
one essential detail of your daily routine. 

Nowhere else are so many specialists studying 
this one thing alone—how to get well and how 
to stay well. No organization anywhere has 
been so successful. None other is so near the 
truth. And the basis of all this is right food— 
right living—keeping the stomach right. 

All this we explain in our book. Explain clearly—logically— 
interestingly —so that you may understand how to apply it to 


your own life in your own home. Isnt it 


oe 
worth the mere effort of writing us simply SS . 
bh . a 





to know? Won't you ask for our &" ; 
book to-day? Address The nr oe get 
Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Fs , DF ~ a 
Ltd., Dept. B-65, Battle ad — 
Creek, Michigan. j " a-¢ De5 
Cig 
Ss, x jee a 
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FRONT AND SIDE-VIEW POSITIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHS 
PREFERRED 


A MIRROR OF THE MIND. 


Order for Delineation from Portraits, 





FOWLER & WELLS CO., New York 


p Enclosed find Five Dollars, for which piease fur 
nish written description of character, as follows 
(Marked Chart not included): 


Nii ciin si cinundaectivncsasuanessamladbaiiiadinisabeas - 
Carcumference of Head ..cccccccccceesesecseeees seecesrences inches 
From Root of Nose over Top-head ....c.cccceceesee-neeeee . 

From opening of Ears over Top head.......ccceeseeners * 

TO GF PARA 0 secs ccessieceresess OD. sss svecetasintnevnis - 

General Weight with ordinary clothimg..ccicccccssseeeee és. 
Size Around Chest, just under Ar MS.......ccceeeveees inches 
Size Around the Waitst......c00000 SHORE. ABB icecccseesssces 
CR OF TERM... weniseeseresnccasesseoeoves OF BOB senscscrssseivevions 
COMER vvccinisceserecesecies II isi victcinsiasencuens 


NE SEF PIU scropeseseitsbnsicnsbswsssdscctieosscccebacaneasens 


IN IO ess scestnaninicessnscssucsinsnicusbisedadassentes . 
FI sss voctacsnsvsscospraveciece Married or Single...cccsecccoee 
Number of portratts sent ..ccccc ccc ccven which with de 


scription are to be returnea ro 


BN aiikadibehicanncionnenitiiii sabiagss ciaighilenoas notes 


FOR SAFE DELIVERY ADD REGISTRATION FEE 8 CENTS 


Journal 


American 
All about Bers. 
16-page Weekly. 
Sample Free. $1 
ayear; 3months’ 
Trial Trip, 20c. silver or stamps. 
Best writers. Oldest dee-paner; 
illustrated. Dept’s for beginners 
and for women bee-keepers. 


GEORGE W.YORK &CO. 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. 
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A Great Offer for 1905 








MISTAKES OF 
NEW THOUGHT 


READ Human Nature for May, June, July, and 

August, 1904. The four copies, 20 cents 
mailed, or, if you will remit the annual subscrip- 
tion of 50 cents for 1905, I will mail you the 
above four copies FREE! 


Prof. HADDOCK, Phrenologist 


1020 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





-MILLER’S HOTEL 


37, 39 & 41 West 26th St., NEW YORK 
Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 
In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place far ladies and families. 
Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 
Board, &2.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 


Ostcopathy 


A SUCCESS IN HOME STUDY 


OSTEOPATHY is the science and art of 
treating disease without the use of drugs or 
the knife. and has lately come into much prom- 
inence. It offers a great field for a lucrative 


practice to those who wish to enter the pro- 
fession. 

The New York School of Osteopathy will 
give a course of four terms, each term lasting 
three months. 

During the first three terms, lectures are 
sent out two or three times weekly. 


A series 
of quizzes and examinations is carried on, a 
thorough course of instruction is given by cor- 
respondence, and the student is taught all that 
is necessary to enter upon the special subjects 
successfully. 

The fourth term will include clinical and 
laboratory work, applied and demonstrative 
anatomy, and personal instruction in Osteo- 
pathic Diagnosis, Osteopathic Manipulations, 
and in the Practice of Osteopathy at our School. 

Diplomas will be granted to all who com- 
plete the whole course in a satisfactory man- 
ner, conferring the title I. O.—Doctor of Os- 
teopathy. 

Those interested may send for our cata- 
jogue, which will be sent free upon application. 


TH E NEW YORK SCHOOL OF OSTEOPATHY 
213-217 West 125th Street, New York 
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A Talk With Boys 
About Themselves 


BY 
EDWARD BRUCE KIRK 


Epirorgor ‘‘ PAPERS ON HEALTH” 


WITH INTRODUCTION 
BY 
CANON THE Hon. EDWARD LYTTELTON 
HEADMASTER OF ETON COLLEGE 


Subjects Treated 


Origin of Life; Puberty, its meaning 
and responsibilities; Evils of Self-Pollu- 
tion; Love and Marriage; Perfect Man- 
hood; Health and Strength. 


Price, 50 Cents Net 


Fow.Ler & WELLS CoMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 





Right Selection in Wedlock 


Marriage is a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is hkely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and the whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, marriage of 
cousins, etc. Price 10 cents. 


CHOICE OF OccuUPATION, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 copies, and still there are thou. 
sands more who should read it. 10 cents, 


BY ONE WHO 
HAS DONE BOTH. 


The Wonder of Life 


A TALK WITH CHILDREN ABOU1 
SEX 


By MARY TUDOR POLE 


AUTHOR OF “FAIRIES” 


With an Introduction by 
LADY ISABEL MARGESSON 


This book is intended for young chil- 
dren of both sexes. It shows in simple 
language the analogy between the repro- 
ductive processes in plants and human 
beings. 


Price, 25 Cents Net 


Publishers 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 


les perce 
x * 





Are they well mated? 


GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED, 


Under the titles ‘‘ Finding a Mate” and ‘‘Keeping a Mate’’ the author gives points of interest 
to both married and unmarried. Those who wish to be loved and those who wish some one to 


love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations. 


By mail, 10 cents. 


THE THREE AT ONE TIME, 25 CENTS. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
aatural and scientific methods. Nodrugs. A hristian family home. 44 years in this work, 
Noinsane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, Nortu Water Gar, Monrok Co., Pa. 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 
Attractive, Ren eae ye ol in all respects, THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


Correspondence solicited. EASTON, PA. 
H. M. Hitcucock, M.D., Prop. Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 

















- > = lli ose er Pada or nervous patients in a quiet, well- 

a urnished he h th a 20d d 
A New Design in Ca i1pers Siesiseneshic teentineat, should visit Easton before m: eine 
These are used for measuring heads in various ways, arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
as from the opening of the ear to the location of any the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 
given organ, also the width or length of the head. ‘Phone, 1662. For circulars address 

PRICE, $2.50 Cc. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 
H. W. SMITH, Ph.D. ERR SA IMG EG STE SS A 

Phrenologist and Lecturer J. M. FITZGERALD 

CALVERT, KANSAS Phrenologist 


° More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Teatless Dishes ‘ Suite 1405-8 


A cook book which tells how to prepare healthful and 126 State Street, Chicago 
nutritious dishes without meats or animal fats. Send for Pamphlet 
Gives tested recipes and menus, Contains an interest- 
ing sermon on Salads, by an expert cook. Gives use- 
ful hints on How to Set the Table, Hygiene, Kitchen 
Economy, Care of Kitchen Utensils, etc. Sent pre- 
paid on receipt of ten cents ; dozen copies, $1.00. 


Vegetarian Magazine, 1 year, $1.00; 3 mont!s,25 cts. _o DIXON °S _O) — 
Write: VEGETARIAN CO., 84 McVicker Bldg , CHICAGO 


CHILDREN FOR HIGH QUALITY 


If you don’t know DIXON QUALITY send 16 cents 
in stamps for 8 merous samples of Pencils and a 
copy of DIXON’S PENCIL GUIDE. Mention this adv. 


TE ETHI NG JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Mrs. Winslow's ove. rmty'yrats 






































FREE to F.A.M. A beau- 
Soothing Syrup Mo THERS a FoR tiful Masonic Calendar, also 
THER OBILDRED large Catalogue of Masonic 
WHILE TEETHING WIT ERFECT SUC- books and govds with bottom 
CESS. IT SOOTHES THEO OHILD pores prices. Regalia, Jewels, 
THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL P. N, C CU Badges, Pins, Charms, and 
WIND rer co pad is the BEST REMEDY Ludge Supphes. Beware of 

"far ty tach WebvisG a co, Babin 
NG & CU., Publishers 
m. by ar te im every part of the and Manufacturers of Ma- 
sonic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 

Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. wav, New York City. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 


With upwards of 100 divisions, in china. Newly 
discovered organs are added, and the old organs 
have been subdivided to indicate the various phases 
of action which many of them assume. It is a 
perfect model, beautiful as a work of art, and is 
undoubtedly the latest contribution to Phrenological 
Science, and the most complete bust ever published. 





Price, $5.00. Express 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 East 22d Street, New York 


in writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal 
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DR. CHARLES FLESH FOOD 
is recommended by the leading physicians of two 
continents because it has merit. 

It is a medicine applied as an ointment which is instantly 
taken up by the thousands of pores of the skin and its healing 
nutrient properties are readily absorbed by the underlying tissues, 
and FIRM, HEALTHY FLESH is thereby created, removing 
WRINKLES in a very Short time, and Cleansing the Skin from 
sallowness and all imperfections, such as pimples, freckles and sunburn. 
For developing the bust it is without an equal. 

No woman should be without a box of Dr. Charles Flesh Food on her 
dresser. Apply it night and morning, and the results will be a pleasure 
to herself and make her a delight to her family and friends. 


SPECIAL OFFER. —The regular price of Dr. Charles Flesh Food is One Dollar a box 





but to introduce it into thousands of new homes we shall be pleased to send two (2) boxes 
for One Dollar to all who answer this advertisement. 


Package is enclosed in plain wrapper. 
Postage prepaid. 
FREE.— Write to-day for our book the «*Art of Massage,”’ it is illustrated with all 


the proper movements for massaging the face, neck and arms, and contains full directions 


for developing the bust. With this book we will also send a sample of Dr. Charles 


Flesh Food if 10c. is sent to pay for cost of mailing. 


Dr Charles Co 108 FULTON STREET, 
‘ be 


NEW YORK. 
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N view of the remarkable interest shown in our 

recent public lectures and the concentrated at- 
tention with which people listen to the reading of 
the heads of volunteers given to demonstrate 
Phrenology, we have arranged a bright lecture enter- 
tainment for Y. M.C. A.’s, churches, Sunday-schools, 
Y. P.S.C. E.’s, Epworth Leagues, lodges, fraternities, 
orders, clubs, and societies, hoping thereby to arouse 
even more latent interest in the study of human 
nature, and especially to extend more widely the 
knowledge of character-reading from head, face, 
temperament, etc. 

The exhibition is a strictly high-class entertain- 
ment and is declared truly astonishing, mirthful, 
unique, instructive, and calculated to please both old 
and young. 

We are also prepared to entertain receptions or 
house parties with brief circle readings which would 
tell the leading points for each person and greatly 
interest all as a practical demonstration of Phre- 
nology. The fee, $10.00, is within the reach of all 
and we shall be pleased to send any of the following 
able speakers, Charles Wesley Brandenburg. M.D., 
Constantine McGuire, M.D., Jessie A. Fowler, Examiner 
of the Fowler & Wells Co., Thos. A. Hyde, B.D., A.M., 
John V. Sibley, A.M., within a radius of ten miles. 
Further distances traveling expenses are added, 
and where the lecturer cannot return the same 
evening hospitality is required. 


Address ENTERTAINMENT BUREAU 
Care of FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, New York 
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THE WALTER SAN ITARIUM 


WALTERS PARK, PA. 


The nearest, largest, best of the Wernersville 
Resorts has its own Post-office. 


Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 


Only 94 minutes from Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, 
and 4 hours from New York—without change. Booklet: 








is a magazine to 
THE MAZDAZNAN o— you Think. 
For Advanced 
Thinkers for Mental and Physical Development. 
OTOMAN-ZAR-ADUSHT-HANISH, Editor 
Whose Writings and Teachings have aroused the 
World. 
Send fora sample copy and enenate of his 
ork and become acquainted to 
THE MAZDAZNAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3016 Lake Park Avenue, Dept. S, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Chiropody Taught by Mail 


America’s First Correspondence School 
teaching Chiropody by 
mail foractual practice. 
Graduates receive di-, 
plomas. Excellent 
paving profession for 
Either Sex. Can be 
studied without inter- 
fering with present 
occupation. Young or old can easily learn. Send for 
new Illustrated Prospectus, 1905. \Weekly payments. 


DR. P. KAHLER’S SONS 
Surgeon Chiropodists 
481 Fifth"Ave. Estab. 1868 New York City 


Professional Services Rendered 
Office H ours,9 AM. to 5 P.M 


SCHOO 
°o 
SURGICAL” 


CHiROPODy 


SAVE YOUR TONGUE 


by using the cleanly 


Columbia Moistener 


to moisten your envelopes, stamps and 
labels. It puts just enough moisture 
evenly on the gummed surface to make 
it stick securely. It is sanitary, efficient 
and durable. It is useful in any office or 
home. Send for illustrated folder «« B.’” 


ROZELLE MFG. CO. 


New York 





92-94 Liberty St. 





‘There is no portion of Colorado that gives 
greater promise than the Sugar Loaf mining district, 
in Boulder county.”—Denver Post. 

The Venitia Gold Mining Co. is located in 
this district, is a tunnel proposition, and under rapid 
course of development. 

Address Dr. H. Ae. MUMAW, Elkhart, Ind., 
for circulars and the “ Switzerland Trail” 
Souvenir. 














Suggestion 


is a journal of the New Psy- 
chology for thinkers. It dis- 
cusses from a rational standpoint 
Psychic Research, Auto-Sugges- 
tion, Drugless Healing, Mental 
Poise and Growth, Brain Build- 
ing, Personal Magnetism, Will 
Power, Advanced Thought, 
Health, Happiness, and Success, 


Send postal for sample copy ; 
single copies, 10 cents. 


4020 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago 























Lucifer—Son of the Morning. 


Brightest and Best of the Sons of the Morning, 
Dawn on our Darkness and lend us thine aid; 
Star in the East the Horizon Adorning, 
Guide us to TRUTH as in Nature Arrayed. 

Luciter Stands for Truth // tthout Jig Leaves / 

Lucifer Stands for Light against Darkness—‘* No Darkness 
but Iynorance."’—Shakespeare. 

Lucifer Stands for Reason against Superstition. The Worst 
of all Superstitious are those that Cluster round Sex, the Creative 
Principle of all Life. 

Lucifer Stands for Freedom against Slarery—ALL slaveries, 
but especially against the Oldest and Hardest to Kill of all the 
forms of Slavery, the Enslavement of Womanhood and Mother. 
hood in the Sex Kelation—the Conjugal Relation. 

Lucifer Stands for the Right to Be Born Well—Incomparably 
the Most Important of All Human Rights. 


Lucifer Stands for Courage—The Courage of Conviction, and 


for Manly yet Courteous Expression of Honest Opinion 

“Lucifer is NO Profane or Satanic title. It is the Latin 
Luciferus, the Light Bringer, the Morning Star *’—Webster’s 
Dictionary, 1886, page 1621. 

“The application of this passage [Reference to Lucifer in 
Isaiah) to Satan and the apostate angels, is one of those gross 
perversions of sacred writ which so extensively obtain and which 
are to be traced to a proneness to seek more in a given 7 
than it really contains—A disposition to be influenced by ind 

rather than sense and animplicit faith in received interpretat ons, 


Sume, page g92 


“Send me your LUCIFER—I like the Name. It seems to say 





to Old-time Superstitions, / dur you add up /'—Gevo, 1. Bondies, 
1885. 
LUCIFER is a Double Column, Eight-page Journal, now in 
its Twenty-Fifth Year; Printed on Fine Book Taper, New and 
Pul A Fortnightly at soo Fulton Street, Chicago, 
» by Leading Thinkers in Every Quarter 
) e One Dollar Per Year of 26 Numbers Two 
xies and Descriptive Catalogue of Books in the Line 
mm, Sent on Bas. »p slic ation to Any One Sending Five 
Cents in Stamps for Po tage. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


By BENJAMIN F. LOOMIS, 
Graduate of the American Institute of 1 hrenology, Class of 1886 
JUST PUBLISHED 
339 Paces, $1.50 ILLUSTRATED 
Showing the Harmony of the Sciences, and their Relation to Re- 
ligion; or the Relation of Man to the Universe. 
The Macrocosm and tie Microcosm. 
Phrenology and Astrology, or the Influence of the Planets on the 
Human Mind, and containing the Horoscope of 
Jesus Christ and of Adam. 
The Progress of the World, as Explained by the Principles of 
Phrenology. 

Harmony between Science and Religion; The Keys of the King- 
dom of Heaven; Spiritual Knowledge; ‘lhe Bottomless Pit. 
‘““HOLY MATERNITY,” by Estelle M. Loomis 
The Principles of Salvation scientifically considered, Philosophy 
of Sacrifice. Taurus the Bull. The Opening of the Seal, etc. 

‘* The world is becoming more accustomed to monopolies, large 
corporations, and trust companies, which are beginning to con- 
trol every form of trade and business, and it is not surprising to 
find that even in the literary world the same spirit which domi- 
nates commerce is also at work here. In the above named volume 
before us, ‘SCIENCE AND RELIGION,’ we find that the author 
has not only given us an idea of Science, which in itself is a 
large subject totreat, but he has also united the subject of Re- 
ligion to his comprehensive view of Science, and we have pre- 
sented to us in one book the key of many interesting subjects 
which, as a rule, areader has to secure several books to study. 
It shows us how Astronomy and the Solar System is allied to 
Phrenology, and how if the principles of Astrology are true as 
applied to this life, they are also applicable to spiritual knowl- 
edge. It tel sus what are the keys to the kingdom of Heaven. 
It lays before us the problem why we should be Christians; and 
the principles of salvation. It speaks of the progress of the world 
as explained by the principles of Phrenology. Thus, the first 
part of the book treats of the Sideral System, and Chapter 1 is 
illustrated with views of the Solar System. After speaking of 
the comparative dimensions of the sun, the planets and their 
satellites, he next introduces, in Part II, the general principles 
of Phrenology, the definition of the organs, and as the author 
has made a study of Phrenology, he gives in brief an outline of 
the subject. Part III is devoted to the general views and scope 
of Astrology, while Part IV shows the harmony between Phren- 
ology and Astrology, or the influence of the planets onthe human 
mind. In this section the writer gives the horoscope cf Jesus 
Christ, and shows that He was born at the only time when it was 
possible for a perfect man to be born. He goes on to state that 
if Christ was born on December 25th, in the year1, B. C., or 
just one week before the beginning of the Christian era, as is ex- 
plained in the horoscope of Christ, and if Adam were created, or 
existed, just four thousand years before the birthof Christ, as is 
claimed by Astrology, then if we compute the meen motion of 
the planets back for a peried of just four thousand years, taking 
the horoscope of Christ as a basis, we will then have an apnrc xi- 
mate horoscope for the first man, Adam, and it would indicate 
that Adam had his memorable existence and trialsin the year 
4001, B.C. We believe this is an original thought with Mr. Loo- 
mis and wa commend his theories to our readers, for we believe 
that the originality of the book will appeal to many in a new 
light..”—Phrenological Journal. 
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